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URING a series of experiments with colors it was 
found that some subjects had some very strong likes 
and dislikes. One dislike in particular, which was 
unreasonable to the experimenter as well as to the 

subject himself, seemed worth while investigating, all the 
more so, as no reason could be given, nothing could be re- 
called which would throw any light on the matter. The 
idea was to see if any buried memory complex could be 
brought to consciousness. 

It should be stated that the subject is an experimenter 
himself, and has had several years’ experience in the psy- 
chological laboratory, so that a case like this is worth more 
than one where the subjects are to some degree new to such 
work, expecially in experiments of this kind. 

The following instructions were given to the subject. 
Take the word “brown” (this being the color so heartily 
disliked) and write it down five times with as much con- 
centration of attention as possible. Then start the metro- 
nome at about forty and write a word for every beat. (That 
was the ideal.) Do not criticize what you write. Give 
yourself a free hand as much as possible. A passive state 
will aid you. 

The following list of words was obtained from the 
subject. The introspection is also subjoined: 
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man write medical school man run 
woman work stiff strike hand 
child write work fall head 
animal No.1 odor back hold 
cat face blood cry 
dog BROWN jaw —No.2 fear 
woods green sore shudder 
forest red cake blood strike 
stream blue scab boy head 
brook yellow parotid swing hurt 
trout orange gland barn fall 
fish green sore high blood 
line blue blow push red 
hook brown strike fall brown 
bait yellow wound break red 
fly blue die fall blood 
fish red man swing head 
trout blood strike floor fall 
eat red jaw beam hurt 
food dark blood strike run 
table night red dizzy cry 
cafe red dark head home 
hotel dark red hurt fear 
home blue brown blood head 
read wax blood look hold 
frighten hurt 


Comment is almost unnecessary on such an excellent 
piece of introspection as the following: 

“‘T started out in the usual way as passive as possible, 
but soon became conscious that I was failing essentially, 
and | stopped at No. l. I then decided that it was per- 
fectly legitimate to start out with ‘brown,’ and that led 
me to an interesting complex in the medical school, of some 
two weeks before. I had been doing dissection work on an 
unusually ‘ripe’ old stiff, and when I had removed the 
skin and superficial fascia from the face, | came upon a 
badly diseased and decayed parotid gland. There was a 
brown clot on the surface of it running down in a malignant 
decay to the jaw itself. That brown I remember at the 
time was especially disturbing and repulsive to me, and | 
stood looking at it for some time — at that time I had quite 
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forgotten my particular complex for ‘brown.’ Then | 
feltin the pocket of my laboratory coat for my rubber gloves 
before continuing the dissection of the superficial muscles 
of the face. When I reached point No. 2 (in list of words) 
the whole thing dawned on me — or at least I believe what 
may be the complex came to mind. 

“It reverts to childhood, just the year I cannot say, but 
it was between the age of seven and ten. I was visiting my 
grandmother (summer time), and a swing had been con- 
structed in the barn, where I and my two playmates spent 
most of our time. As I look back now that barn was a most 
mysterious place to me — very mysterious — full of pits 
and rats. Yet in the daytime we explored it without fear. 
Late one afternoon, while I was swinging alone, one of the 
ropes broke and I took a bad fall backwards, hitting my head 
a glancing blow on a floor support. I remember, now, dis- 
tinctly, my dazed condition as I turned to look at what 
[ had hit, and saw drops, several of them, of reddish-brown 
blood. Brown, I suppose, because I was somewhat dazed. 
[ quickly put my hand to the back of my head and found 
it wet. I had giver myself a rather severe cut on the scalp, 
and it was bleeding badly. I remember the unusual feeling 
of my fitigers as they touched the bruised spot wet with 
blood. it was the first time, so far as I can recall, that | 
had personally come in contact with blood. In real child- 





hood fear, [jumped up, crying, and rushed to my grandmother. 
When I went to the barn next day those spots were brown, 
and it is that way and from that strong emotional experi- 
ence of childhood that I look to an explanation for my dis- 
taste for brown. 

“The words coming after No. 2 are merely a conscious 
effort on my part to put down in the sequence of the moment 
the associations as they came to mind after the flash of 
recognition which embodied a fairly clear visual picture of 
that childhood tragedy.” 

It is tnteresting to note that this little piece of work 
illustrates in an experimental way on the normal individual 
some of Freud’s work. During the course of agfother in- 
vestigation several such cases occurred, but in) them the 


subjects were able after some effort to trace thém back to 
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early emotional experiences. They all show an inhibiting 
effect on other mental material. The same happened in 
this instance. In aseries of colors exhibited, those most in- 
tensely remembered were the browns to the exclusion of 
practically all else. A feeling of hatred accompanied this 
remembrance which spread itself over the whole experiment 
with colors. This is all the more remarkable as the subject 
is something of an artist, andcolors as colors are not distaste- 
ful to him. 

It seems altogether probable that the account given 
by the subject is correct and that the dislike dates from that 
vivid experience of childhood. The original experience had 
been completely and entirely forgotten, but the emotional 
effect remained to color future impressions. Unless the 
word emotion is given a broader meaning than at present we 
require a wider and more inclusive word to express the con- 


dition or state when such an experience is awakened without 


the original cause being present in memory. A word is 
needed to cover emotion, instinctive action, organic action, 
feeling. The best at present would seem to be psycho- 
physical attitude. It would include practically all reac- 
tions of the organism, those which have a conscious content 
of their own (in the current use of the word consciousness) 
and those which have it indirectly, such as reflex actions 
and organic feelings, etc. It is true that the word con- 
sciousness should cover all these and then the term attitude 
can be used to differentiate a region within consciousness. 
This is coming, for one can now proceed with some success to 
analyze all reaction into a sum of reflexes, some of them 
accompanied by self-consciousness and some not. The 
point here is that these so-called vague attitudes, organic 
feelings and reactions play a larger part in the ordering of 
our mental life than we are aware. They are the back- 
ground or foundation on which all the rest of the reactive 
edifice is built. They often decide what we shall remember 
and what we shall not remember; in fact, they are the main 


causes for suppressed complexes. 





A FORGOTTEN DREAM 


NOTE ON THE CDIPUS SAVING PHANTASY 


ERNEST JONES, M.D., M.R.C.P. (LONDON) 
Associate Professor of Psychiatry, University of Toronto 


MATTER established by experience in dream 
analysis is that all dreams of the same night are 
concerned with different aspects of the same 
theme. During the investigation of one dream it 
often happens that the memory of a second one, which 
has been forgotten through repression, is recovered as 
soon as the repressing resistance that caused it to be for- 


gotten has been overcome through psycho-analysis of the 
first. The following dream analysis’ is a striking example 


of this, and as it presents other features of general interest 
it would seem to be worth relating. It should be men- 
tioned that the subject of the analysis, a university teacher 
of a branch of biology, is quite normal, and presents no 


neuropat hic traits. 


I 


The subject dreamed that he was in a dark cave full of 
vater; 1t had two openings, side by side. Opposite to him 
puppy whining to come out. Coming behind the 
two cats. He set out to rescue the puppy, which during 
procedure seemed to fuse into his personality. He was in 
danger of drowning, but clung to some bushes which 
ide of the cave, and at last safely emerged. Standing 
was his father, who was quite unconcerned. He 
wondered that his father had not helped him, and supposed it 
was because he had not realized the extent of the danger. He 
impressed on his father the danger he had come through, and 
boastfully told him that he had saved himself without any help. 
The dream belongs to a class that can almost be called 
typical; any one practised in dream analysis can at once 








Dream 


interpret it without any trouble. Emergence, after great 
difficulty, from a dark chamber containing water, is a very 
usual way for unconscious thoughts about the birth act tg be 
expressed; the dark cave in the dream, with its two open- 
ings, represents the mother’s body, or womb, enclosing the 
uterine waters. In mythology the situation is more often 
reversed by the hero being placed in an enclosing chamber 


: 1 : “ee fs 
and put nto, or on to, water, such as with Moses in the 


pu 
bulrushes, Noah in the ark, and so on; as a rule the more 
important the hero, especially when he is made the ancestor 
of all mankind, the more extensive is the flood of water. 


The subject of the present dream and his wife ardently 
desire a child, but their parental longings have to be content 
with a puppy dog, to which they are very much attached. 
On the “dream-day,” i.e., the day immediately preceding 
the dream, this dog got accidentally shut up in a distant 
room, from which the subject, notified by the whining, 
released him, an incident which doubtless served as one of 
the instigators of the dream. 

Behind this simple wish, however, which was, of course, 
in no way repressed — though it was invested with a painful 
feeling-tone because it could not be fulfilled — lay deeper 
and older thoughts. In the dream the subject identified 
himself with the dog; it was thus a question of his own birth. 
This explains the subsequent appearance of the two cats, 
an uncomplimentary reference to his younger sisters, who 
have a marked propensity to quarrelling.” Dreams and 
phantasies concerning one’s own birth are very common, 
especially in childhood, and are generally connected with 
the desire to have children of one’s own. The phantasies 
in question are of considerable importance in psychopatho- 
logy, since they constitute the basis of such phobias as those 
of being buried alive, of being shut in an enclosed space 
(claustrophobia), and many others. The whole range of 
morbid anxiety phenomena, indeed, stand in an intimate 
relation to the actual birth event, which is the first anxiety 
See Otto Rank, Der Mythus von der Geburt des Helden. 1909. §. 69-72 

*This symbolism had an older source, less ungallant, in the fact that, like so 
many other children, the subject used to regard all dogs as male and all cats as 
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experience Of the individual, ana which serves as an arche- 


type for all later manifestations (compression, suffocation, 


Mother Earth as a symbol for the mother is familiar to 
us in poetry, mythology, and folklore; in Watts’s beautiful 
icture, ““ The All Pervading,” for instance, it is used actually 
volize the female generative organs. On the dream- 
day the subject had been reading some literature of the 


1 
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middle ages in which it described how the devil Irequented 


remote and inaccessible caverns in the earth, and, as he was 
familiar with my theory that tne idea of the devil. is a pro- 
jection of the child’s thoughts concerning the fé ather, 


he had readily perceived the significance of the descri iption. 

The portrayal of the act of birth by a deed of saving 
life is a theme to which much attention has been paid of 
late by Freud’ and others.* It originates in the gratitude 
felt by the boy to his mother on hearing that his life was a 
gift made by her at the risk of herown. The phantasy of 
saving her life, or some one’s in her presence, represents 
the grateful desire to repay her by doing for her what she 
did for him, i.e., by making her a gift of a life. To give a 
woman a child signifies to make her a mother, and the 
phantasy just mentioned naturally becomes associated in 
the unconscious with incestuous thoughts; the full rendering 
of it, of course quite re pressed, would therefore run “to 
show his affection and gratitude to the mother by be- 
getting a child by her.” The idea of gift is never very 
far in this connection; with a woman the thought of having 
a child by a certain man is often expressed in the words 

Freud. Die Traumdeutung. 1909. S. 199. 

Schriften zur angewandten Seelenkunde, Heft XV, Ch. 6 

Freud. ‘“‘Beitrage zur Psychologie des Liebeslebens.”” Psychoanalytisches 


Jahrbuch, 1910, Band II, S. 389. 
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‘Otto Rank “Belege zur Rettungsphantasie.”” Zentralbl. f. Psych )- 
N ] . . 
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to give me a child of his. The | 


ater elaborations of this 
phantasy of saving are very important for the psychology 
of many impulses and reactions in adult life, but for an 
account of them the reader must be referred to the writings 
of Freud and Rank. 

The deeper layer of the dream thus represents an old 
childhood wish of the subject’s to have a child by his mother, 
but there is more than this. One cannot fail to be struck 
by the plain hint of his relation to his father in the matter, 
which in the light of our interpretation becomes quite 
comprehensible. He had nurtured feelings of hostility 
to the father, unconscious since early childhood, which had 
originated partly in his jealousy at being disturbed by him 
in the exclusive possession of his mother’s affection,’ and 
partly in the stern rebuff with which his father had treated 
his desire for enlightenment on forbidden topics. In the 
dream these feelings obtain full revenge. Not only does 
he proudly demonstrate to the father his independence in 
these matters, and that he is master of the situation without 
any external help or advice, but he further dispenses with 
altogether in regard to the question of his own 
egotten himself, is his own father, like 
the divinities and heroes of old.” He has satisfactorily 

ved the problem of birth in general, and of his own in par- 


ticular, and the dream is a panegyric of his superiority 


\fter completing the main part of the analysis” I pursued 
further one part of it in particular, namely the dog symbolism, 
and this on account of the frequency with which the same 
symbolism occurred in the subject’s dreams. In the present 
dream he identifies himself with the dog while in the act 
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putting himself in his father’s place;* the dog thus sym- 
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bolizes in turn the subject’s child, himself, and his father. 
From earlier analysis we knew that in his unconscious the 
idea of dogs was closely associated with that of sexuality,’ 
and that in his dreams a dog frequently symbolized either 
his father or mother. On the dream-day he had been read- 
ing a book on totemism and animal-ancestry, and it was 
evident that the same association between animals and 
ancestors existed in his unconscious as exists in the savage 
mind. The question arose as to how this association had 
originally got formed in his mind. There is no need to go 
into the details of the matter here, which was largely con- 
cerned with infantile sadistic conceptions, but the first 
point to come out has a direct bearing on the present theme. 
The only dog the subject had had much to do with in early 
years was one he had been given at the age of eight by a 
man he was very fond of, and to which he became extraor- 


1 


dinarily attached. When he was unhappy he would take 
it for a long walk and spend the whole day as far as possible 


from home. The dog was a female one, but was invariably 
referred to at home as “‘he,”’ and could thus be used to sym- 
bolize a person of either sex; her name was “Fanny.” The 


( nly women he had known of this name in his youtn was a 
Miss Fanny W., a lady some ten years younger than hi 


mother. He had been very fond of her and her mother 
] 
l 


who were especial 


y kind to him. Whenever he visited 
them Miss W. used to enquire with peculiar friendliness 
er his mother, whom she had been intimate with in earlie1 
years, but with whom, for irrelevant reasons, she was no 
longer on visiting terms: the idea of Miss W. was thus 
1 with that of his mother.* At this point 


closely connectec 
the subject suddenly recalled an earlier dream of the same 
| 


night, which he hought of on waking, but which he had 
then quite forgotten until this moment; we have next to 


turn our attention to this dream. 
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H Ua Al father’ s fice u th Mr. W.., who WAS €X- 


i) d 4 4 ; pp) yi7s } a gy Qa? 1 early life ‘ Mr. \V“ oe 
he father of Miss Fanny W., was an old man, who had 
en a colleague of his father’s and had worked in the same 
fice. The subject had never seen much of him he had 


died when the latter was ten years old,— and he had not 
» his knowledge thought of him for many years. The coin- 
cidence of his appearing in this particular dream is therefore 
certainly striking. 
On the dream-day the subject had been thinking about 
a projected visit to his family home, where he had not been 
for several years, and had expressed the hope that his aged 
would be still alive—for the egocentric 
' 


grandmother 
he could then ask her about a number of matters 


reason that 
concerning his infancy in which since psycho-analysis he 
had become interested; his mother had lately died, and he 
did not care to talk to his father about them. Now his 
grandmother’s daughter (his aunt on the father’s side) had 
married Mr. W.’s son, now dead, a relationship more clearly 
shown in the accompanying table. Mr. W. and the grand- 


Mr. W Granny W Grandmother 


Fanny Son Aunt Father Mother 


Subject 


mothercould thus be brought into near connection, they being 
the parents of the same couple, a connection furthered by the 
circumstance that Mr. W.’s wife was always addressed by 
he subject as Granny W. In the dream Mr. W. replaces 
the grandmother in giving the subject the desired informa- 
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{ l about nis origin ina upbringing Tw wishes ( 
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pbenin a this apparently senseless replacement rst the oi¢ 
desire that the father would respond to his request tor en- 
liol n _— en ae ee } 
ligntenment about the problem ot his Dirth, and secondly. 
t t 
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the old revengetul desire that the tather might resembDi¢ 
3 ’ eS. y 1 . : ] { L 
Mr. W. and his son (of the same generation as tne tathnet 
‘ ‘ , ‘ge 
l his life 


i 
in the respect of having departed from 
More than this: On tl 


wished to question his grandmother because his mother was 


t 
Boa = * | subj | | 
ie dream-day the ublect hac 


no longer accessible. She therefore replaced the 
mind, and as she was replaced in the dream by Mr. W. we 


] ™ 
latter in his 


} 


reach the conclusion that the figure of the latter stood not 
father, but also for the mother; this reminds us 


of the original connection between the two via Fanny. 
The dream is thus seen to be built on the basis of childhood 
sexual curiosity, and the desire that the parents would 
gratify this. 

Though the basis of the dream is, as has just been ex- 
plained, a childhood one, more current wishes also come to 
expression in it. On paying closer attention to the details 
it was noticed that the main figure really constituted what 
is known as a “collective person”? (Sammelperson),' being 
composed of three persons condensed into one. Although 
it seemed in the dream definitely to represent Mr. W., and 
the place was the only one where the subject had ever seen 
him, the face resembled a Mr. A. rather than Mr. W.; 
the two men were in fact very much alike in appearance. 
Mr. A. was an elderly man in whose office the subject had 
worked some years ago, and who still owed him a considerable 
sum of money in consequence. Owing to financial difficul- 
ties he had not been able to pay this off, but had promised 
to pay a quarter of it on a date some eight months before 
that of the dream. He had not fulfilled the promise, and 
this had rather embarrassed the subject, particularly as he 
had just then to meet heavy expense in connection with a 
projected removal from one country to another. Two 
days before the dream, a week before the subject was to 
leave, the long-awaited cheque arrived, but he found to 


See Ernest Jones, Amer ir. of Psychol., April, 1910, p. 287. 
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1 


is chagrin that it was post-dated and payable only a month 


I 


later. On the dream-day he wrote a somewhat stiff letter 
in acknowledgment, explaining his situation, and remarking 


that as he had closed his own bank account he would have 
to send the cheque to his father (in the country he was going 
to), and “trust to his honesty to get the money back.” 
While in the middle of writing the letter he noticed that 
the cheque was made out for twice the amount he expected, a 
discovery that led him to mollify his remarks and gratefully 


to thank Mr. A. for having done all that he could under the 
circumstances; we see here again the same alternation of 
friendliness and hostility that characterizes the whole of 
his attitude towards the father and his substitutes. 

The curious remark in regard to his father’s honesty 
was greatly “‘overdetermined.” It pointed in the first place 
to an unconscious identification of the father with the 
elderly Mr. A., the annoyance with the latter having evoked 

manifestation of the old hostility towards the former. 


The remark was not only unwarranted in fact, but was quite 


pointless, for the father was a scrupulously honest man. 
\ccording to the subject the only unfair thing he had ever 
done in regard to money was to make a will recently in 
which he disinherited his son and left all his property to his 
two daughters. There were, it is true, special reasons for 
s doing so, and the subject had not only acquiesced in it, 
but had « vised it; nevertheless it was plain that he had 
wt entirely forgiven his father for being so ready to over- 
‘kk him. This reproach he had unconsciously linked to 
the old one about being kept in the dark as a child and 
honestly lied to on matters of great significance to him. 
[he way in which this apparently strained association was 


forged cannot here be related, as-it would necessitate too 
liscussion; the cloacal connection will be evident 
to those familiar with psycho-analysis. 

Unlike both Mr. W. and Mr. A., the figure in the dream 
was quite bald and there was a wart by the side of the nose. 
These characteristics, and the upper half of the head in 
general, at once reminded the subject of Charles Darwin. 
Che singular appropriateness will be admitted of the pro- 


blem of personal origin being expounded by the author of 
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“The Descent of Man” and “*The Origin of Species.” As a 
Bina ses of ‘care the subject had greatly revered Darwin, 
who had, so to speak, answered the en he had pro- 
pounded in vain to his own father; it was evident that uncon- 

lid 


sciously he had identified the two men, Darwin being to him 


n 
I 
] 
' 
i 


what he had wished his father to be an expounder of the 
problem of origin. Strangely enough, Darwin had on the 
dream-day been the topicof conversation between the subject 
and his wife. Being concerned at his over-working she had 
urged him to give up some of his routine teaching 
work so that he might devote himself more peacefully 
to his favorite pursuit of scientific research, and had con- 
siderately volunteered to do with less money. The talk 
drifted on to the endowment of research, and the subject 


_— 
remarked on what a fortunate thing it was for mankind that 
1 inherited enough money from his father to 


} 
leter rea by 


pe 1 
enable him to pursue his investigations unc 
material considerations. He here was evidently identifying 
himself in his unconscious that realm of unlimited 
egoism! with Darwin, 1.e. once more with his father. 
and was at the same time mutely reproaching his father 
tt having bestowed him with more worldly goods. His 


ror n 


father had spent vainly many years in the service of other 





people, and had quixotically refused to seize opportunities 
for his own advancement. In the sentence written to 
Mr. A., referring to his father, the subject had unwittingly 
expressed the wish that his father had in fact been a little 
less pedantically honest, so that he might have been able 
to bestow him with more money. 

The three persons figuring in the dream are thus all 
substitutes for the father. Each one is connected both 
ith the subject’s “‘money-complex,” i.e. his complaint 
that he was worried about money matters, and also with 
the deeper reproach against his father regarding the question 
of sexual curiosity. Both these complexes are evident 
in the case of the Darwin component of the figure, as is the 
former with Mr. A. and the latter with Mr. W. The series 














may be completed by mentioning the following two facts. 
\ prominent memory the subject had of Mr. A. was a 


morbid interest taken by the latter in the sexual thoughts 


and curiosity of children. As to the relation of the money 
complex to Mr. W.., it is enough to Say that he was closely 
connected with the subject’s father in the financial aspects 

f the business they were both concerned with. Both 
complexe were thus associated with each of the three 


tituent persons of the dream figure. 


Che analysis just given of the two dreams, or two halves 
1 dream, confirm to the full Freud’s theory of dreams, 
been most precisely formulated by Rank’ in the 


wing terms: Der Traum stellt regelmassig auf der Grund- 

ind mit Hilfe verdraneten, infantil-sexuellen Materials 

aktu n der Regel auch erotische Winsche in verhullter und 
mi ch eingekleideter Form als erfiullt dar. 


We see that the dream as told, the “‘manifest content,” 


quite senseless and even absurd, but that the hidden 
meaning, or “latent content,” revealed by analysis, is 
thoroughly intelligent and full of meaning. Further, that 


although the manifest content may seem to deal with situa- 
tions that, so far as the psyche is concerned, are harmless 


iportant, the underlying thoughts are highly sig- 


nificant and are related to the most intimate part of the 
subject’s personality. Behind the manifold processes in 


the dream structure — which by a superficial study might 
be mistaken for the true latent content stands the pri- 
mordial basis of all our mental activities, the Wish. The 


current wishes of the actual moment, the ones that aroused 
the memories which threatened to disturb the subject’s 


sleep, were two, one erotic, the other non-erotic, namely 


he de ire to ave a cl ild ana the desire to be tree trom 
netar' cares; the se two desires, however. were not 
really so independent as they appear. The current wishes 
) RR I rs ) ( i P il es 
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aroused deeper and older repressed thoughts with which 


they were connected, and on the basis of which the dream 
was constructed. These deeper thoughts were, as always, 
of infantile amd sexual origin. In the present case they 
concerned the most intimate relations of the subject to his 
parents: hostility, and to a less extent friendliness, towards 
his father, love and tenderness towards his mother. The 
natural desire to have a child awoke the old desire to repay 


his mother’s sacrifice for him by presenting her with another 


child — of their very own; in this he plays the double 

part ol both the child loved | the mother and the father 
1 a | 

who presents him to her. 


' ll oe 
We see further the exemplificatior 


l 
from which we started, namely that different dreams of the 


Same nignt are concerned witn different aspects ol tne same 
theme. They often, as here, present different solutions 

E ] 1] 1 be ] | ] 
of the same probiem. In the earlier dream, the second 


here related, the father meets his childhood curiosity in a 
sleuee a — | ——— 
sympathetic and helptul manner; in the later dream he 
es Re na ither’s hel ; ye 
solves the probiem without his tathers heip, and ae oly 


laces his father in respect to the loved mother. In the 
ormer his homosexual component is gratified, in the latte: 


his heterosexual. In the former he finds a man’s solution, 
adopting a masculine attitude, in the latter he finds a 
woman’s, adopting a feminine attitude. We have here, 
therefore, an illustration of the bisexual nature of the normal 
man. With the present subject, as with most men, the 
homosexual components of his instinct were more deeply 
repressed than the heterosexual, and it is thus entirely 
comprehensible that the dream expressing the former 
components was the one that proved the more susceptible 
of being forgotten; the question as to which of two dreams 
will be first forgotten may seem to be merely a matter of 
chance, but we see that the laws of psychical determinism 
hold here just as rigorously as elsewhere. Anyone trained 
in psycho-analysis will further perceive a good reason why, 
of two dreams relating to the begetting of children, it was 
in the feminine one that a money-complex came to expres- 
sion. Still another refinement may be added of the analysis 


of the feminine dream. The subject had often as a child 
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id the desire that the family doctor would present him 
| his own, and had elaborated phantasies in 
which he imagined himself the wife of this doctor, whom he 
greatly admired. The doctor had not only brought him 
and his sisters into the world, but had saved his life on two 


subsequent occasions when he was desperately ill; it was 
he who had presented him with the beloved dog Fanny, the 
dog so closely associated in his mind with the family of 
Mir. W. Mr. A also was nearly associated with doctors, 
being the head of an agency for the sale of medical practices. 


\s to Darwin, he was both a doctor himself and the son of 
loctor. The three components of the figure that plays the 
masculine part in the dream, therefore, all portray features 





it only ol the father, as described above, but also of the 
mily doctor who in the child’s eyes seemed the “bringer 

( ildren par excellence. 
Many of the individual features of Freud’s dream 
theory are also illustrated in the analysis, the almost gro- 


que egocentricity of the dream thoughts, the mechanisms 
lacement, and regressive dramatisa- 


and the importance as dream-instigators of incidents 


ndensation, disp 


the previous day. In the present case these were un- 


ially numerous; we have noted the puppy dog shut up 
ling about the devil inhabiting caverns, 

e book on ancestor-worship, the thought of the projected 
visit home, the letter to Mr. A., the talk with the wife on 
yney matters, and the reference to Darwin. Several of 
ese cannot be described as being in any way psychically 
rnificant, but they had become associated to underlying 
ymplexes and thus proved suitable material to be used in 


manifesting of these complexes. 
’ 


n conclusion | would express the hope that the re- 
11 publication of actual material will do more to bring 
ut a mutual understanding of different points of view 


han any amount of discussion, however open-minded. 
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poetry Perhaps, howev mystery in the subject en- 
genders superstition, and leads us to regard poetry witl 
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We speak of the “divine”? Shakespeare, perhaps knowing 
too little of this poet’s life to recognize how much he shared 
our common humanity. We call poetry divine, which is 
another way of saying that it is still inexplicable to u 
All things are of God; and in the subject of poetry, as in 
others, our increasing knowledge should lead us to cleare 
understanding. We need make no apology, then, for 
attempting to approach this mystery. 

There is some resemblance and unexplained relation be- 
tween poetry and dreams. The poet and the dreamer are 


somehow alike in their faculty of vision. This relation is 
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indicated by the uses of language, which, spontaneous] 
expressing the sense of mankind, often reveal psychological 
truth not otherwise readily discovered. The poets have 
traditionally been dreamers, from the “dreamer Merlin” to 
the latest youth who “dreams” and rhymes. The poet 
writes of “dreams which wave before the half-shut eye.” ' 
The word dream is thus constantly used by critics in describ- 
ing the poet’s work. “The true poet,” says Charles Lamb, 
“dreams being awake.” * Poetry is defined by Sully Prud- 
homme as “le réve par lequel l’homme aspire a une vie 
supérieure.” *’ The poets themselves in different times 
and different countries testify to the same effect, seeing not 
merely a metaphorical resemblance but an essential relation 
between dreams and poetry. Hans Sachs, an inspired poet, 
thus speaks of the poet’s inspiration :* 
“Mein Freund, das g’rad ist Dichter’s Werk 

Dass er sein Traumen deut’ und merk’, 

Glaub mir, des Menschen wahrstes Wahn 

Wird ihm im Traume aufgetan: 

All? Dichtkunst und Poeterei 

Ist nichts als Wahrtraum-Deuterei.” 
“The happy moment for the poet,” says Bettinelli, 
‘““may be called a dream —dreamed in the presence of the 
intellect, which stands by and gazes with open eyes at the 
performance.’” “Genius,” according to Jean Paul Richter, 
‘is, in more senses than one, a sleepwalker, and in its bright 
dream can accomplish what one awake could never do. It 
mounts every height of reality in the dark; but bring it 
out of its world of dreams and it stumbles.” * Goethe, 
using the same word, speaks of writing Werther “uncon- 
sciously, like a sleepwalker,” and of his SONS he Says: 
“It had happened to me so often that I would repeat a song to 
myself and then be unable to recollect it, that sometimes I 
would run to my desk and, without stirring from my place, 
write out the poem from beginning to end, in a sloping 


| r de pment I th idmiur ible de nnit n see Re vue des De ux Mi ndes, 


, 


‘Die Meistersinger. Quoted by W. Stekel, Dichtung und Neurose, p. 2. 
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hand. For the same reason I always preferred to write 
with a pencil, on account of its marking so readily. On 
several occasions indeed the scratching and spluttering of 
my pen awoke me from my somnambulistic poetizing.” ' 
Hebbel, after recording in his Journal, having actually 
dreamed an exceedingly beautiful but terrible dream, says: 
“My belief that dream and poetry are identical, is more and 
more confirmed.””* Lamb, who was in spirit even more than 
in accomplishment a poet, believed that “the degree of the 
soul’s creativeness in sleep might furnish no whimsical 
criterion of the quantum of poetical faculty resident in the 
ame soul waking.”’” Such expressions suggest that dream- 
ing and poetizing, if not identical as Hebbel believed, are 
more than superficially related. If we wish to understand 
poetry, a clue like this, given us by the poets themselves, 
is worth following. 


however, dreams are as little known to 


Unfortunately, 

is in their true nature as poetry itself. Though they are 
old as history probably as old as mankind —they are 
till obscure in their cause and significance and their rela- 
tion to the ordinary mental processes. The people, in all 
ountries and from the earliest times, have clung to the belief 
at they are significant, particularly as foretelling the future. 
[heir interpretation, however, has always been vague and 
incertain. The theories of modern psychologists do not 


rdinarily go far or deep enough to be convincing or even 


interesting. Altogether the world of dreams has remained 


mystery to us—a world in which we live a fantastic 


condary mental life curiously unrelated to that of waking, 


from which we return puzzled by our fleeting memories. 


\ recent book of Professor Sigmund Freud promises to 
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was at once struck by the fact that many portions 


equally app icable to poetry, so much so, indeed, 


red to me tnat Dr. Freud might have rst 
ped his theory from poetry and then transferred it to 
| have since learned that this was not the case, 


fact he first approached the subject trom avery 


rent direction. The relation to poetry, however, is 


[ wish, then, in the first place to apply some portions 
eory to literary problems, in particular to transfet 

the conclusions in regard to dreams to the apparently 
f poetry, and to examine the evidence bearing 


hese conclusions which is supplied by literature. For 


latter purpose I shall have to proceed mainly by quota- 
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even at the risk of trying the reader’s patience. 


, . , 7 1 4 
t, | do not wish to advance a new theory of poetry, or, 


he most part, to express my own opinions; but rather to 


bring together and into relation some truths which have long 


been expressed in poetry but have never been suc- 


iy stated in prose. 


Writing merely as a student of literature I shall have to 


assume the soundness of Dr. Freud’s theory, though this 


may 


‘ 


be still in debate among psychologists. Incidentally, 
die T edition, 1909. For’ summaries of Dr. Freud’s 
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eC] igibly connected with our Waking experience. Behind 

1 : | 6é] 9 1 
ese appearances, however, 1s the latent content tne 
nderlying thought of the dream the impulses and ideas 


ntributing to form it, of which underlying thought the 


membered dream is a distorted, fictitious, or, one might 
almost say, dramatic representation. ‘The dream is a group 
r series of significant symbols. Its interpretation is like 
that of a dumb-show or a charade; it is a matter of finding the 


meaning which lurks behind, actuates, and explains these 


range appearances. And this meaning when found the 
underlying thought is no longer unintelligible; it fits 
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clearly into the dreamer’s mental life, indeed it regularly 
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concerns what to him is most personal and vital. These two 
things, the manifest and the latent contents, it is important 
that the reader should keep distinct and clearly in mind. 
The interpretation of dreams, of their manifest content, is 
a difficult matter, involving a knowledge of the so-called 
“‘dream-work,’’— that is, of the strange processes by which 
the underlying thought is elaborated into the manifest 
content by the mind during sleep. 

The relation thus indicated between the apparent and 
the underlying thought of dreams will perhaps seem less 
novel to those accustomed to analyze and interpret works 
of literature and the other arts. Behind every work of 
creative imagination — poem, painting, or piece of archi- 
tecture — is the latent idea or motive impulse which in- 
spires and explains it. The Prisoner of Chillon, for example, 
was the work of a man who passionately desired personal 
liberty and so devoted himself to the liberty of mankind. 
The Gothic cathedrals were inspired by the religious 
devotion and aspiration which dominated the middle ages. 
They were built, says Emerson, “when the builder and the 
priest and the people were overpowered by their faith. Love 
and fear laid every stone.”” Behind Marmion and Ivanhoe 
lay a love, contracted in childhood, for the medieval past, 
which Scott spent his life in trying to realize and reconstruct. 
Scott’s poems and novels were inventions — so to speak, 
dreams — having their key in Scott’s ruling impulse, which 
expressed itself thus through the working of his imagination. 
In some similar way our ruling impulses are clothed in 
fictional forms by a play of the imagination in sleep. 

Every dream, according to Dr. Freud — and this is one of 
the most important conclusions of the dream theory — has the 
same latent purport—to represent the imaginary fulfilment 
of some ungratified wish.’ The underlying thought may 
always be expressed by a sentence beginning Would that 
In the dream proper this optative is dropped for the present 
indicative, or rather for a scene in which the wish is visibly 
represented as fulfilled. In dreams of children the wish is 


embodied openly; in those of adults it is commonly disguised 
‘Die Traumdeutung, III, VII 

















listorted in the representation. Thus, in the world of 


. we obtain those things which are denied in the world 


Li 
lity. We get money, place, children, friends, success in 


ve, riddance of our enemies,— according to our desires. 
This fact is recognized by language in which dream is used 
ish; to realize one’s wildest dream is to obtain one’s 
isl It is often recognized also in literature. 
‘It shall even be as when a hungry man dreameth,” says 
Isaiah, “‘and, behold, he eateth; but he awaketh and his 
| is empty; or as when a thirsty man dreameth, and, 
ld, he drinketh; but he awaketh and, behold, he is faint, 
his soul hath appetite.” 
Our dreams do not always fulfil our wishes in the ob- 


us way suggested by this passage. Sometimes these 


wishes are hidden even from ourselves. We do not recognize 

em as our true wishes; much less do we recognize that they 
eceive a fanciful fulfilment in our dreams. But at bottom 
1 gratifies some desire of the 
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every dream is inspired by anc 





Dr. Freud’s theory of wish-fulfilment in dreams was 
bably not suggested to him by Nietzsche. It is, how- 
in remarkable agreement with the theory advanced 
the Morgenréthe.” Nietzsche makes the supposition 












hat our dreams, to a certain extent, are able and intended 











compensate for the accidental non-appearance of sus- 





nance,” or satisfaction for our cravings, “‘during the day.”’ 
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while that of the preceding day was facetious and wanton, 
ind of a previous one adventurous and engaged in a con- 
tinued gloomy search? Why do I, on one, enjoy inde- 
cribable raptures of music; on another, soar and fly up 
\ t herce delight of an eagle to most distant summits? 
These fictions, which give scope and utterance to our cravings 
( ( I merriment, OI adventurousness, Or to oul 
longing music Or mountains,— and everybody will have 
{ 9 it hand ire interpretations of ir ner- 
is Irritatio1 during sleep. . . . The fact that this text 
us irritations] which, on the whole, remains very 
I m¢ one night as for another, is so differentl) 
commented upon, that reason in its poetic efforts, on two 
( S magine suc different causes for he sam«e 
( tl n be explained by the prompter of 
rea n bdelng 1 -day an the I than yesterday . an tl el 
g req liring to be gratified, « xemplified, practised, re- 
uttered, this very one, indeed, being at it 
e. Vv e vesterday another had its turn? Real life 
reedom of utterance which dream-life has: 
less licentious.”” Our cravings thus, in slee] 


a fictional and poetic gratification or utterance 
Nietzsche’s expression is very suggestive. 
Sometimes our dreams come true. Our wishes are 
ldom preposterous inconceivably attainable. “In the 
ttempt to realize our dreams,’ as Mr. Havelock Ellis says, 
ies a large part of our business in life.”’ Where there is a 
will there is a way. In waking reality we work toward and 
metimes succeed in getting that for which we have longed, 
nd of which we have dreamed. Thus the old belief that 
dreams are prophetic is justified. For the belief is indeed 
old and widespread, prevailing among all nations, civilized 
uncivilized, and leaving traces in all literatures.2 “I 
will pour out my spirit upon all flesh,” says the Lord to Joel, 
“‘and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, your 
old men shall dream dreams, and your young men shall see 
isions.”” We may say of prophecy in dreams, as Dr. 
All argument is against it, 


““ 


Johnson said of apparitions: 


I W 1 of Drear ** Aviation in Dreams.” 
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belief is true in a profound sense. 





It will be difficult, however, for various reasons, to give 





xamples which Will make what has just been aid Ol wis! 
filment and prophecy in dreams —clear and convincing 
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visions sometimes become extraordinarily vivid, amounting 


hallucinations. 
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ment and prophecy in dreams. Goethe tells how, as he was 

once riding to Gesenheim after visiting Fredericka he saw 

his counterpart riding toward him. “I saw myself coming,” 
] 


he says, “‘along the same path on horseback toward me, 
, 


aressed, as | hac 


shook myself out of the dream, and the figure was gone. 


never been, in pike-gray and gold. I 


But it is singular that eight years later, not at all by choice, 
but only by chance, I found myself riding over the same 
path in the very direction my visionary self took, and clad 
in just these clothes, being again on my way to Fredericka. 
Whatever the explanation of these things may be, the 
wonderful phantom gave me at that moment of separation 
me alleviation.” ! 

It is noteworthy that Goethe himself speaks of this 


pparitionasadream. The illusion was apparently stronger 
than in the ordinary daydream, perhaps because Goethe’s 
imagination was more profound, perhaps because the in- 
citing emotion was more violent. The dream, however, 
is easy of interpretation. In this, as doubtless in all 
hallucinations, the wish is father to the thought. This 
visionary self, going in the opposite direction, obviously 
embodies a desire to return to Fredericka. And this desire 
is actually fulfilled, when eight years later Goethe follows 
the impulse which inspired his dream and returns to Fred- 
ericka, though apparently the impulse did not remain a 
conscious one with Goethe, for he returned by chance and 
not by choice. The dream thus becomes prophetic. Even 
the suit of pike-gray and gold is realized, though this also 
will seem not at all remarkable after a moment’s considera- 
tion. Thus dreams always represent wishes, and thus 
dreams sometimes come true. In his pathetic essay,““ Dream 
Children,’ Lamb recounts a dream in which one of the 
deepest wishes of his heart secures imaginary gratification; 


but on awaking he finds himself “quietly seated in his 


bachelor armchair,” and his wish is never in actuality 
realized. ‘The same wish inspires similar visions in a recent 
tale, “* They,” by Mr. Kipling. 

Poets have often, if not always, been great dreamers, 
not only metaphorically, but actually, and both by night 


‘Quoted by Hirsch, Genius 
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nd by day. Goethe had other strange visions. Lamb, 

example in his “Chapter on Ears,” recounts in his 
quaintly humorous way quite terrible dream experiences. 
Chatterton and Blake had remarkable dreams and visions, 
which were closely connected with their poetry. De Quincey 
1 in dreams material for his “impassioned prose.” 


Bal 
ull 


leridge in sleep composed the beautiful fragment which 
ntitled ** Kubla Khan.”” The*Ancient Mariner” is either 


\ 


‘ 


it is marvelous in its 


e 
1 dream or like one; as Lowell notes, ‘ 


nastery over that delightfully fortuitous inconsequence 
hich is the adamantine logic of dreamland.” ' Poe has 

n interesting passage on the “psychal fancies” arising in 

he soul “‘at those mere points of time where the confines 
the waking world blend with those of the world of 
eams”’;* and “ Ligeia” and “ Ulalume” give some idea of 

he strange world “‘out of space, out of time,” through 
ich his spirit passed. 

Bunyan, who is the type in literature of native inspira- 
nn without culture, and who thus perhaps illustrates with 
pecial clearness the working of poetic imagination pure and 
ntrammeled, constantly beheld visions under the stress 

his religious emotion. As a child, he tells us, he com- 
mitted terrible sins. These ** did SO offend the Lord, that 
ven in my childhood he did scare and affright me with 
irful dreams, and did terrify me with dreadful visions.’”’ 
ternal objects and events passed by him unnoticed; while 
e looked upon that which was passing through his own 
ind and heart as though it were something external.” 
atching his brazier’s fire, journeying alone through coun- 
roads, working mechanically in Bedford jail, he saw 
mages and heard voices which were as clear and vivid to him 
those of objective reality. Like Dunstan and Luther, he 
vas tempted by the Devil in person, and yielded; he re- 
‘nted, and saw Christ himself looking down at him throug! 
e tiles of the house-roof, saying, “My grace is sufhcient 
thee.” These appearances, says Taine, were ‘“‘the 
oducts of an involuntary and impassioned imagination, 
‘Literary and Political Addresses, “Coleridge.” 


~ Marginalia,” Works, Virginia edition, \ XVI 
Grace Abounding, ed. Brown, pp. 9, xx 
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llucinations, its mastery, its fixed ideas, its 


repares the way for the poet, and announces 


man.”’ So Bunyan was, as his principal 
es him, essentially “The Dreamer.’’* His 


1 of his dreams. ‘“‘As | 
s 


more than a recor 
pe the wilderness of tnis world, | lightec On a 


' ; — , : : 
where Was a ey n, and | laid me down 1n tnat 


. id, as I slept, | dreamed a dream. hus 
" tig . ; : one 
ilgrim’s Progress, as the title says, “‘in the 
arean 
+] ore £ S S onmaal Lois F of 
e type OT inspired poets, exnibited the same 
naracter. *““At no period of his lite, savs 


‘was he wholly free from visions which had 
Sometimes they occurred 1n sleep, and 
with painful vividness into his waking mo- 


times they seemed to grow out of his 


present the mseives before his eves as the 

i powertu inn impression. All his sensa- 
rmally ac ute, and his ever-active 11 Lagination 

order lands of the actual and the vistonary.”’’ 
o1VE by Hogg, of his “slumbers resembling 


ls us that “he lay occasionally upon 


: 
more commonly stretched out before a large 


t; and his little round head was exposed to such 


1 


that I used to wonder how he was able to bear 
por was generally profound, but he would 


SCOuUTSe 


incoherently for a long time in his 


n “he would suddenly start up; and, rubbing 


great violence, and passing his fingers swiftly 
would enter at once into a vehement 


begin to recite verses, either of his own com- 
ym the work of others, with a rapidity and an 


were often quite painful.”* Curiously this 


was with Shelley conducive to dreams and 


*Cenci”’ was written in the warm sun on his 


iy’ 








I returned, and he saw visions. On one occasion 
1 ught that the dead \llegra I e trom the ea, and 
or , ' — , , +1 , 
apped her hands, and iaughed and beckoned to him. On 
er ne rou ed the whole house it nignt | Cal 
7 . ] } 
remalne¢ terror-Irozen 1h the trance p aducead \ il 
ng vision. \ study of Shelley lie Show that 
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eep Turnishes a measure of the poetical taculty 


Stevenson has a “Chapter on Dreams,” describing his 

experience, which is so instructive that if space per- 

tted it h uld be quoted here ¢ ntire.* ‘*He was {trom a 

he tells us, ‘San ardent and uncomfortable dreamer” 

child he had terrible dream-haunted nights. While a 

dent in Edinburgh he began “‘to dream in sequence, and 

ei o lead a double life one ol! the day, one of the night ¢ 
: ich soon sent him “‘trembling for his reason” to the 


tor. He ‘thad long been in the custom of setting himselt 
eep with tales, and sO had his father before him. . It 


ire alms 


+ 


strange, then, that he “‘began to read in his « 
s, for the most part, and for the most part after th 
inner of G. P. R. James, but so incredibly more vivid 
! moving than any printed books, that he has ever since 
been malcontent with literature.” “But presently,” he 
continues, ““my dreamer began to turn his former amuse- 
ment of story telling to (what is called) account; by which 
[ mean that he began to write and sell his tales. Her 
was he, and here were the little people who did that part 


n, p. 40, below 
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of his business, in quite new conditions. The stories must 
now be trimmed and pared and set upon all fours, they must 
run from a beginning to an end and fit (after a manner) with 
the laws of life; the pleasure in a word had become a business; 
and that not only for the dreamer but for the little people 
of his theatre. These understood the change as well as he. 
When he lay down to prepare himself for sleep, he no longer 
sought amusement, but printable and profitable tales; and 
e had dozed off in his box-seat, his little people con- 
their evolutions with the same mercantile designs.” 


after h 
tinued 
Thus the scenes of some of Stevenson’s tales, for instance 
of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” were first enacted in this dream 
theatre; and these tales were, as he represents them, a col- 
laboration between himself and what he calls his “‘little 
people’’— that is, between his conscious waking intellect 
and his dream faculty. 

These examples will perhaps serve to make more con- 
vincing the transition which we are now to make from dreams 
to poetry proper. ‘The function of poetry also seems to be to 
represent the imaginary fulfilment of our ungratified wishes 
or desires. The poet Bacon says, “submits the shows of 
things to the desires of the mind.” ‘The poet is essentially 
a man filled with desire, unsatisfied; and it is in a state of 
dissatisfaction that poetry arises.’ The lover, separated 
from his mistress, who falls to scribbling verses, is typical 
of all poets. The dissatisfaction inspiring poetry, however, 
may be of any kind. Burns parted from his Clarinda, 
Dante worshiping Beatrice from a distance, Byron suffering 
from oppression and unable to fight actively against it, 
Coleridge dissatisfied with life in England as he finds it, and 
dreaming of a Utopia on the banks of the Susquehanna, 
Wordsworth looking back to the time when the earth 

“did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light,” 
are all in the mood for producing poetry. The poet does not 
live in the present; he hopes and aspires. ‘“‘It is no mere 
appreciation of the beauty before us,” says Poe, which in- 
spires the poet, “but a wild effort to reach the beauty 


Compare the theory of Ribot, L’Imagination Créatrice, p. 36; “C’est dans 


les besoins qu’il faut chercher la cause premiére de toutes les inventions.” 
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above. It is the desire of the moth for the star.”'! The 
use of poetry is to afford an escape from reality; to trans- 
. form the real world, by an effort of the poetic imagination, 
into an ideal world in accordance with our desires, our hopes, 
our aspirations. The use of poetry, Bacon says again, 
, ‘“‘hath been to give some shadow of satisfaction to the mind 


of man in those points wherein the nature of things doth 
deny it; the world being in proportion inferior to the soul; 
by reason whereof there is agreeable to the spirit of man a 
more ample greatness, a more compact goodness, and a more 
absolute variety, than can be found in the nature of things.’” 
Byron expresses nearly the same thought in verse: 
** ‘The beings of the mind are not of clay; 

Essentially immortal, they create 
And multiply in us a brighter ray 

And more beloved existence: that which Fate 

Prohibits to dull life, in this our state 
Of mortal bondage, by these spirits supplied, 

First exiles, then replaces what we hate; 
Watering the heart whose early flowers have died, 


> 


And with a fresher growth replenishing the void. 

It is perhaps dangerous to generalize broadly and say 
that the use of all poetry is that which Bacon describes, 
that poetry uniformly represents the gratification of unsat- 
isfied desires. Much goes under the name of poetry, satir- 
ical, humorous, and didactic, to which this description is 
not directly applicable. Poetry is broadly of two kinds — to 
employ a distinction of John Keble’s which will be noticed 
later — primary, which is original and inspired, and sec- 
ndary, which is second-hand, copying the forms of in- 
spiration. ‘There is Homer, and there are poets like those 
whom Plato describes as depending on Homer, as the suc- 
cessive iron rings on the magnet. Our principle applies 
only to the poetry of inspiration. Perhaps an imaginative 
lyric of pure joy would constitute an exception to the prin- 
ciple. It is doubtful, however, if unmixed joy is a poetical 
mood; if the note of sadness is not, as Shelley and Poe 
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separable from true poetry. 
remains unsatisfied: 

impatient sorrow at our 1 ility to grasp 
1 earth, at once and forever, those divine 
f which . . . we attain to but brief 
*! Poetry, according to Words- 
lways implies passion; and passion is 
ion, the effect of desire. “ Mi ST 
** Julian and Maddalo,’ 


Le 9ilmMmpses. 


sufferi what they teach in song. 


wre 


esses passion, and | ry expresses unsatis- 
| believe it is not psychologically incorrect to sa} 
wo statements are fundamentally equivalent 
judging the general principle above mentioned — that 
| poetry, as of dreams,is to satisfy desire—the reader 
keep in mind two further considerations. First, 
gratification of poetry may extend no further than 
derived from the idealized expression, which is in every 
e substituted for the imperfect and inhibited utterance 
rdinary life. Secondly, that in poetry the poet’s de- 
ires are not represented openly and literally; they are dis- 
guised, conveyed through a medium of fiction, bodied forth 
ige forms as a result of the alchemic action, the 
ork,” of the poet’s brain. The last point will be 
ly considered later. 
poet is called creative, and his activity that of 
creative imagination. ‘“‘God without any travail to his 
divine imagination,” says Puttenham, expressing the view of 
he older English critics, “‘ made all the world of naught. 


t 
|: 


brain both the verse and matter of his poem.’ So Byron 


ven so the very poet makes and combines out of his own 


says of poetry: 
***Tis to create, and in creating live 

A being more intense, that we endow 
With form our fancy, gaining as we give 
The life we image, even as I do now.’”’ 





1TY 


because, as We have seer, he 
rding to our desires, what is 
world of reality. His work 
‘a repetition,” as Coleridge 
he eternal act of creation 

entially what the name 
reator. Poetry, as all the 


is not essentially expression 


poetry “‘feigned history,’’ 

kinds of fiction. “The poet is 

ays Dryden, “‘and he who 

has his name for nothing.”’ 

entially equivalent to poetry, as its 

coming from the Latin fingere, 

signifies a making or creation.* The 

rises both poetry and fiction; indeed, 

lays and novels are frequently; 

ritten in prose. The essential 

and novels is the same as that 

an ideal world, subjecting the 

things to the desi of the mind. The word 
therefore, will be used here throughout, as the 


equivalent of Dichtung, to include every work of creative 


agination in literature, whether in prose or verse. 


I} 
The poets have traditionally been considered prophets. 
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Apollo was the god of poetry and of the oracles. “The 
oracles of Delphos and Sibylla’s prophecies were wholly 
delivered in verses’’; as those of Mother Shipton and of the 
present day fortune-teller are in jingling rhymes. The same 
is true “‘of the dreamer Merlin and his prophecies.”” To the 


1 
} 


he seer, and the prophet have been attributed the 


‘ 
t 
1 
} 
I 


same character and inspiration. This view is still confidently 
\fter noting that in earlier epochs poets were called 
lators and prophets, Shelley says: “A poet essentially 
rises and unites both of these characters. For he 
only beholds the present intensely as it is and discovers 
laws according to which present things ought to be 
lered, but he beholds the future in the present, and his 
houghts are the germs of the flower and fruit of latest time.” 
Emerson believes that poets are still inspired to prophecy ; 
as in “Merlin” 
‘There are open hours 
When the God’s will sallies free 
(nd the dull idiot might see 
The flowing fortunes of a thousand years.” 

What is the explanation of this union of poetry and 
prophecy? Perhaps in part it lies merely in the fact that the 
poet is a man of wide learning and observation, of free and 
comprehensive thought, who, employing an imagination of 
the merely practical order, akin to that of the merchant 
forecasting the coming year-in business, “beholds the future 
in the present” and foretells it. Thus Shelley foresaw 
future events in Irish politics! A deeper explanation is 
suggested, however, by the apparition of Goethe, men- 
tioned above. The poet in his poetry expresses his desires, 
primarily his own desires, but also, through his well-known 
universal and representative character, the desires of others 

of his class or country, of mankind. Great poets are 
great for that reason, because their writings give “‘some 
shadow of satisfaction” to the minds of all men. What the 


B 


not like the man’s face; it looks as if he will live to 


63. Shelley had strange premonitions of his 
lake, taken by his father to Ryland’s studio, said, 
was, twelve years later. See Gilchrist’s Life, Vol. I, 


1 better leave such strange prophecies unexplained. 
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great poet desires all men desire; he is only their spokesman. 
\nd what all men desire they strive earnestly to obtain, and 
will obtain eventually. As Lowell says, 
“The dreams which nations dream come true, 
And shape the world anew.””! 
Thus the connection between poetry and prophecy becomes 
it least partially explicable and comprehensible to us. It 
s no marvel if in this way the poet sees “the flowing fortunes 
fa thousand years.” The range of prophecy is as great as 
that of human desire or aspiration. For example, “‘The 
kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed, which 
man took, and sowed in his field; which is indeed the least 
of all seeds: but when it is grown it is the greatest 
mong herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the birds of the 
ir come and lodge in the branches thereof.” This, though 
tt to be definitely interpreted, is poetry and prophecy a 
prophecy which apparently has required and will require 
great length of time for its fulfilment. Even the beautiful 
vision of John, who was carried away in the spirit and saw a 
great city, the street whereof was pure gold, as it were trans- 
parent glass, will one day, let us all hope, be realized. 
‘*Among the Romans a poet was called vates, which is as 


mud 
I 


1 as a diviner, foreseer, or prophet, as by his conjoined 


ds, vaticinium and vaticinari, is manifest; so heavenly a 


W 
tle did that excellent people bestow upon this _heart- 
ravishing knowledge.’”’ The poet, the prophet, and the 
priest are one, because the best of religion is prophecy and 
poetry of the highest kind. The true priest sees truth 
by subjecting the shows of things to the desires of the 
mind—to our highest desires or aspirations. The true 
priest, as we shall see presently, like the poet, also ministers 
to the peace and comfort of mankind. At the present time, 
when prophecy is no longer believed in, when poetry is too 
ften regarded as mere versifying or artistry, and when 
religion is so much in need of inspired ministers, it will help 
us to recognize the common character in these three things, 
which the men of old wisely joined together and which we 
have put asunder. 
“Ode to France.” 


Sidney, Defense of Poesy, ed. Cook, p. >. 





Poetry, then, like dreams, afford ‘ssIONn 
imagined gratification our ad res. I desires are 
actually gratified, our poetry, our dreams, becomes 


prophetic. The explanation is in both cases the same. Let 


us follow the parallel further. 

Dreams, according to Dr. Freud, are not, excepting 
those of children, inspired by conscious desires, but by 
unconscious ones.’ Sometimes, it is true, the manifest 
content of a dream shows without distortion the fulfilment 


of a wish of which the dreamer is entirely conscious; more 
often also such a conscious wish is discovered in the latent 


content on analysis; in every case, however, as appears 


on fuller analysis, these conscious wishes are associated 


ith nd -e] -ecenforce deener 111 IO] . hicl 
with and merely re-entorce ageeper unconscious ones, which 


are the fundamental motives to the dream activity. Thus 
no wish is capable of producing a dream which is not un- 
conscious or associated with another wish which is uncon- 
scious. This, for its explanation, requires some knowledge 
of a part of Dr. Freud’s psychological theory which is funda- 
mentally important, namely, that which deals with psychic 
repression. Only such desires remain in our consciousness 
as are “acceptable to consciousness.”’ Certain desires 
cannot possibly be gratified because they meet with actual 
external hindrances. Others cann ‘ gratified because 
their gratification would be incompatible with our duty 

our obligations towards others. In either instance there is 
a conflict between the selfish individual impulse and ob- 
jective circumstances — environment; the case being the 
same whether the hindrance to gratification is physical, 
lying in an actual impediment, or moral, arising from the in- 
dividual’s regard for !aw, morality, custom, or the opinion 
of others. Such desires, since they are incapable of being ex- 
pressed in activity calculated to secure gratification, are 
not worth retention in consciousness. ‘They are, moreover, 
inevitably unpleasurable — painful to the individual, and 











use paintul, they are by a defensive process, repressed. 
3 ] . ] *1) | . }° > 9 ] 
hese desires, however, are stiil proper to the individual: 
ney are not removed, but only transferred to unconscious- 


] 


’ . na 7 
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here remain operative. ‘That is, they are still 
capable of starting various mental processes. One of these 
rocesses is that of dreams. Our unconscious wishes those 
which are impracticable, or which are painful, shameful, o1 


therwise intolerable, and thus are driven from our conscious 





waking minds are fulfilled for us in sleep. (And biologi- 

considered, the function of dreams is this, that they 

tisfy and allay mental activities which otherwise would dis- 

irb sleep. By affording a necessary expression or discharge 

ey secure mental repose. The dream is thus the “guardian 

eep.” The function of day dreams and hallucinations is 

ibtless the same to relieve the overburdened mind 

ecure a comfort not to be found in the presence of 

ality.' Speaking of the apparition already mentioned, 

; Goethe says: ‘“‘Whatever the explanation of these things 

be, the wonderful phantom gave me at that moment of 
~ ° ‘ . . ** 

; eparation some alleviation. 


A Some readers may be inclined to doubt the existence 


* this repression, of unconscious desires, and in general 

; the “‘unconscious” which plays so large a part in Dr. 
& ’ mr rr oe 
- reud’s theory. he may be inclined to believe that a 
ee ; — , , . : : ‘ 

‘ person is definitely aware at any moment what his desires 


re, and his motives for action; and that unconscious de- 


res and motive Ss arC a fic tion. Suc h a belie I 1S, as we hall 
a e in a moment, strongly opposed by the best evidence in 
# terature. ‘The uttered part of a man’s life,” as Carlyle 
q bserves, “‘bears to the unuttered unconscious part a small 
inknown proportion; he himself never knows it, much 


ess do others. 


ee If poetry then, as we have seen, like dreams, has for 


ir desires, it 


; its purpose the imaginary gratification of « 
: also, like dreams, proceeds from an unconscious rather than 
conscious mental activity, and has its origin in uncon- 


cious sources. Poetry is not produced by the poet spon- 
taneously, by a voluntary action of the intellect; it emerges 
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involuntarily and unconsciously as the result of a hidden 
activity, which, therefore, we cannot readily investigate, and 
which we call, without attaching definite meaning to the 
words, that of the “poetic imagination.”’ Poetry, as Shelley 
declares, is “‘created by that imperial faculty whose throne 


is curtained within the invisible nature of man. lhe 


attitude of the poet is never that of the man of science, 
who can trace his work definitely step by step from in- 
ception to completion; it is rather that of Voltaire, who, 

eeing one of his tragedies performed, exclaimed, “‘Was 


really I who wrote that?”’ The testimony of poets and 


itics to this effect is universal and familiar to every student 
literature. It seems advisable, however, to quote trom 


in} the noble words in which poets speak con- 
he actions of men,” Plato makes Socrates say, “‘but 
they do not speak of them by any rules of art; they 
simply inspired to utter that to which the Muse impels 

God takes away the minds of poets, and uses 
his ministers, as he also uses divines and holy 
in order that we who hear them may know them 


to be speaking not of themselves who utter these priceless 


words in a state of unconsciousness, but that God himself 


is the speaker, and that through them he is conversing with 
us.”’ According to Spenser, poetry is “no art, but a divine 
gift and heavenly instinct, not to be gotten by labor and 
learning, but adorned with both, and poured into the witte 
by a certain Enthousiasmos or celestiall inspiration.’””’ The 
imagination, on the authority of Shakespeare, “bodies forth 
the forms of things unknown.’”* 

The expressions of more recent poets and critics are 
to the same effect. This “instinct of the imagination,” 
says Hazlitt, “‘works unconsciously like nature, and receives 
its impressions from a kind of inspiration.’ Scott, the 


Defense 


yn, Vol. I, p. 502. 
ceding, by Woodberry, The Inspiration o 


Act V, Sc. 1. 
W. C. Hazlitt, p. 147. 
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anest of poets, says: “‘In sober reality, writing good verses 
seems to depend upon something separate from the voli- 

n of the author.’’ George Eliot, living in the clear 
ight of modern science, declared “‘that in all she considered 
ier best writing there was a ‘not herself’ which took pos- 
session of her, and that she felt her own personality to be 
nerely the instrument through which this spirit, as it 
were, was acting.’ Goethe says: ‘“‘There is a sense in 
vhich it is true that poets, and indeed all true artists must 
e born and not made. Namely, there must be an inward 

ductive power to bring the images that linger in the or- 
rans, in the memory, in the imagination, freely without 


purpose or will to life.”’ This is the opinion of those we 


ould call poets of art as well as of poets of inspiration. 


‘It is not well in works of creation,’”’ Schiller writes, “that 


reason should too closely challenge the ideas which come 


ronging to the doors. . . . In a creative brain reason has 
ithdrawn her watch at the doors, and ideas crowd in pell 


7°99 


ell. Voltaire wrote to Diderot: “It must be confessed 


that in the arts of genius instinct is everything. Corneille 


1e scene between Horatius and Curiatius just 
24 


mposed t 
the bird 
Voltaire’s expressive figure agrees curiously with that 


I 
t 


yuilds its nest.’ 


in Emerson’s “Problem,” which with “Spiritual Laws” throws 


uch light on this subject: 


} 


‘“*Know’st thou what wove yon woodbird’s nest 
Of leaves, and feathers from her breast? 
Or how the fish outbuilt her shell, 
Painting with morn her annual cell? 


“The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome 
Wrought in a sad sincerity: 

Himself from God he could not free; 
He builded better than he knew; 


The conscious stone to beauty grew. 


Lockhart, Life of Scott, Cha 
Cross, Life of George Eliot. 


h, Genius, pp. 31-33 


p. XXXVIII, Letter to Lady L. St 
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ver two writers whom we 

ie detail Bunyan and 

ites of Bunyan’s imagination: “ Powerful 
this imagination 

his co-operation, and besieged 

which he had neither willed nor foreseen. 
1, as it were,a second self, 
hose apparitions were 

hich redoubled or crushed 

or transported him, bathed him in 

im with trances of joy, and 
independence, impressed 

a foreign and 


Shelley’s inspiration must have been of a similar order. 


[Trelawny tells of finding Shelley alone one day in a wood 
near Pisa, with the manuscript of one of his lyrics: “‘It was 
scrawl, words smeared out with his fingers, and 
over and over in tiers, and all run to- 
most admired disorder....On my observing 
he answered, ‘When my brain gets heated with 
it soon boils, and throws off images and words 
faster than I can skim them off. In the morning when cooled 
down, out of the rude sketch, as you justly call it, I shall 
attempt a drawing.’’’* We have seen that with Shelley 
bodily heat was conducive to dreams and poetry. So here 
he describes the heat of inspiration; as he does also in the 
following from the Defense of Poetry: “Poetry is not like 
a power to be exerted according to the determi- 
the will. A man cannot say, ‘I will compose 
The greatest poet even cannot say it; for the mind 
n is as a fading coal, which some invisible influence, 
inconstant wind, awakens to transitory brightness; 
power arises from within, like the color of a flower 

ture, Book II, Chap. V, Sec. 6. 

y, p. 166. 
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s and changes as it is developed, and the conscious 
fortunes of our natures are unprophetic either of its approach 
a 

s 


eparture.’’ 
‘reation, then is generally described as an in- 
and unconscious process. Poetry is not a con- 
ious product of the intellect, b he manifestation or 
f an inner uncontrolled activity. What does 
We have seen that pr is the expression ol 
Is it not natural t pose that the desires of the 


as of the dreamer, are impeded and consequently re- 


; 


re sed, forced bac k into UNCONSCIOUSNESS. hese desires 
prevented from serving as motives for conscious action 
king toward gratification; thus failing of expression they 


come unconscious but still remain operative in another 


I 


that is, in starting an activity affording a fictional 


If this is the case then poetry, like dreams, has 


repressed ana uncon 1OUS desire ° Let u ce 


s4 
rt is to be found in literature for this view. 
critical essays, which has been too much 


} 


verlooked, John Keble “proposes by way of conjecture” 
e following definition: ‘‘ Poetry is the indirect expression 

words, most appropriately in metrical words, of some 
verpowering emotion, ruling taste, or feeling, the direct 
I dulgence whereot is somehow repressed.””’ Keble’s eXxposi- 
yn of this definition is well worth the reader’s attention. 


a whole it cannot be even summarized here. Some parts 


| 
1 
I 


it, dealing with the nature of the poet’s indirect ex- 
sion, with the function of metre, and with the kinds of 
will be noticed later. For the present we are con- 
Keble’s heory ol repression icl 
substance that poetry is the expre 
ion, or, substituting terms which he 
ige, Ol repre ssed ** desire Or regre “Bus Keble L 
f the unconscious origin or production of poetry; 
wise his theory is obviously in general agreement with that 
\ AAV, 
' Par g 
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in the preceding pages. There is no element of 

the direct indulgence, or expression, of feeling. 

when this indulgence, or expression, is impeded 
that poetry arises. Thus a speech which contrives by as- 
sociation or allusion to expose a hidden feeling, or a face 
which by a sudden and fleeting play of feature conveys an 
otherwise incommunicable motion of the heart, we feel to be 
“expressive,” or “poetical.” It gives pleasure by over- 
coming difficulty and obviating repression. We call a land- 
scape poetical ““when we feel that it answers, or tends to 
express, and by expression to soothe or develop, as the case 
may be, some state more or less complicated of human 
thought and feeling,” for which we can find no words. 
Poetry expresses what by other means is inexpressible. 
The impediment to expression may be of any nature. Per- 
haps the “very excess and violence”’ of the emotions “ make 


the utterance of them almost impossible”’; perhaps the 


emotions “in their unrestrained expression would appear 
too keen and outrageous to kindle fellow feeling’’; perhaps 


there is in the writer’s mind an “instinctive delicacy”’ which 
shrinks from communication. In any case direct expression 

being impossible a veiled or poetical one is the recourse. 
or some expression is necessary; the emotions must 
have vent. What Keble calls “the instinctive wish to 
communicate” must be satisfied.’ ‘All men,’’ Emerson 
says, “live by truth, and stand in need of expression. In 
love, in art, in avarice, in politics, in labor,in games, we study 
to utter our painful secret. The man is only half himself, 
the other half is his expression.”* Thus to “open one’s 
mind” is healthful and comforting. The lover is relieved 
if he can confess his passion. The man in anger must 
‘speak his mind” or “have it out.” And the same in 
grief; “‘he often finds present helpe who does his griefe 
impart.” On the other hand, the repression of emotion 

is painful and dangerous. ‘“‘That way madness lies.” 

“Give sorrow words: the grief that does not speak, 

Whispers the o’erfraught heart and bids it break.’ 
> Hirsch, Genius, pp. 43-45 

The Poet.” 
r, Faerie Queene, II, i, 4¢ 
Act IV, Si 
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This helps to explain the cause and use of poetry. We 
have seen that the function of dreams is to prevent the 
disturbance of sleep; that of poetry is entirely analogous. 
‘Here, no doubt,” says Keble, “is one final cause of poetry: 
innumerable persons it acts as a safety valve, tending to 


\ 


preserve them from mental disease.”’ Or, as Newman 


expresses it: ‘“‘Poetry is a method of relieving the over- 

burdened mind; it is a channel through which emotion finds 
xpression, and that a safe, regulated expression.”” It ac- 
mmplishes “thus a cleansing,” as Aristotle would word it, 
f the sick soul.’” 

The testimony of poets supports this view. Goethe 
peaks of his habit “of converting whatever rejoiced, or 
vorried or otherwise concerned me into a poem and so have 
lone with it, and thus at once to correct my conception of 
itward things and to set my) mind at rest.” ‘Sing I 
must,” he makes Tasso say, “else life’s not life.” Schiller, 
peaking of some of his lyrics, says: “They are too true for 
the individual to be called poetry proper; for in them the 
ndividual appeases his need and alleviates his burden.’” 
‘| kittle up my rustic reed,” says Burns in his Epistle to 
W. Simson, “it gies me ease’’; and to the same effect 
in a letter to Moore: “My passions raged like to many 
devils till they got vent in rhyme; and then conning over my 
verses, like a spell, soothed all into quiet.’”” Wordsworth 
must have found relief in poetical expression: 


“To me alone there came a thought of grief; 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 


And I again am strong.’” 


ytics numbing pain.” 


mechanic rather than truly poeti 
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Mr. Kipling seems to have understood this matter. In- 
troducing the tale of the “‘Phantom Rickshaw” and speaking 
of its supposed narrator, he says: “‘When he recovered | 
suggested that he should write out the whole affair from be- 
ginning to end, knowing that ink might assist him to ease 
his mind. When little boys have learned a new bad word 
they are never happy until] they have chalked it upon a door. 
And this also is literature.”' The little boy clearing his 
mind by expression is, as Mr. Kipling suggests, typical of the 
later poet. 

This use of poetry to the poet explains, in part at least, 
its value to the reader. The poet provides expression 
not merely for himself, but, by virtue of his representative 
character, for his readers as well. One who reads, not as a 
student or a connoisseur for an ulterior purpose, but for the 
true pleasure and satisfaction which the reading affords, 


+ 


finds in poetry the expression not of another’s feeling but 


‘ 
L 
1 
Nn 


of hisown. He identifies himself with the poet and himself 


lives through the poem; the poet is only his spokesman, 
providing him with the needed outlet for his pent emotion; 
for him, too, the poem expresses what wouid otherwise re- 
main ine xpressible. Thus countless readers find relief and 
comfort in poe try. And this explains, in part at least, the 
pleasure which poetry affords. It is a pleasure of satisfied 
desire, akin to the pleasure of actual satisfaction,— the 
satisfaction in this case being-an imaginary or fictional one, 
a substitute for the actual, but affording a similar pleasure. 


The use of poetry, Bacon says, is “to give some shadow of 


satisfaction to the mind of man in those points wherein the 
nature of things doth deny it.” 

The reader will remember that we are throughout em- 
ploying the term poetry broadly to include all creative liter- 
ature: what has just been said therefore applies to fiction 
generally, to the novel and the drama. Men are fatigued 
with the business of life, they are preyed upon by unpleasant 
li hey suffer from a tension which requires relaxa- 
tion. ‘They read a novel or go to the theatre, and find sup- 
plied in fiction what is wanting to them in reality. They 


Kipling omits the last two sentences in some editions of the Phantom Rick- 
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feel what Keble calls the vis medica poetice; after living 
in this world of fiction they 
“With peace and consolation are dismissed 
And calm of mind, all passion spent.””! 
This view of poetry as a safe and regulated expression 
for emotion will perhaps supply some commentary to Aris- 
totle’s definition of tragedy. The function of tragedy, 


“ce 


according to this definition, is “to effect through pity and 
fear the katharsis or purgation of these emotions.” This 
definition is not necessarily inconsistent with our description 
of poetry as satisfying desire. Shelley observes: “Sorrow, 
rror, anguish, despair itself, are often the chosen expres- 

ns of an approximation to the highest good. Our sym- 
pathy in tragic fiction depends upon this principle: tragedy 
elights by affording a shadow of that pleasure which ex- 

in pain.” The Aristotelian katharsis, at any rate, is 
ated to the vis medica which we have explained. It is not 
moral but primarily a psychic cleansing, or curative pro- 


,aimed atapathological conditionof themind. Katharsis 
medical term; in “‘the language of the school of Hip- 


| rates it strik tly de notes the removal ota painful Or dis- 


ing element from the organism, Dy the elimination ol 

ien matter. \pplying tnis to tragedy, says Pro 

| se ] ] | a 4 : } 

fessor Butcher, “‘we observe that the feelings of pity and 


: » a, 1:4 a, ae ‘ ; 
in real life contain a morbid or disturbing element. 
the process o} tragic excitation they find relief, and the 


1 2 


id element is thrown off. The curative or tran- 


Zing influence that tragedy exercises follows as an 1m- 


liate accompaniment of the transformation of feeling.” 


nus to the ( sreeks a dramatic representati n was not mere ly 


eans of amusement, but a great public and sacred rite of 





[The conclusion, then, to which this evidence leads is 


that poetry is the expression of repressed and unconscious 
desires; and that the function of poetry, biologically con- 
idered, like that of dreams, is to secure to us mental repose ; 
and hence health and we ll-being. Pi etry “cleanses the 
ick soul. Vliight this be one reason why Apollo had for 
his province not only poetry but healing, the two things 
being thus intimately related as means to end? 


F re f ‘ { 1rost eak of ita e cdthartic m«¢ Phe 
( ( I ¢ that I \ exp! lor repre M er 
1 ¢ ] ntul stt Ff eleme ] n the gvanist : 
ett € 1 n of alien matte l mere ex i n has been four 
curative in psychoneuroses I'he Greeks were apparently familiar with a cathart 
treatment for morbid emotional states, persons afflicted with madness or “‘enthu 
asm’ being treated by music, which accomplished an emotional cleansing anal 
gous to that accomplished by tragedy. Persons so treated, says Aristotle, “‘fal 
back into their normal state, as if they had undergone a medical or purgative 
treatment.” Perhaps this is one of the matters which the Greeks understood 


better than we. See Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry, Chap. LX; cf. Plato, 


Charmides, Jowett’s translation, third edition, Vol. 1, p. 13. 


{ To be concluded) 
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PRELIMINARY NOTE ON THE PHYSIOGNOMICAL, 
REFLEX 


BY SMITH BAKER, M.D., UTICA, N. Y. 


N a paper prepared for the New York State Medical 
Society tor the year 1903, I first made use of the term 
‘*Physiognomical Reflex,” but in a way so hesitant 
and tentative that even for myself it had but an 
fferent interest, more curious than useful, and was 
bsequently erased as being too inconsequential for further 
However, it proved to be the starting point of an in 
estigation which more recently has become increasingly 
teresting and useful, and which, seemingly, promises 
mething that will be worth while in the future. 
When one thinks of it, everybody makes practical 
of the automatic expressions of the face, in all his 
iations with his fellows. Not only do we thus con- 
iously or unconsciously obtain much of the information 
n which we base our estimation of character in its entirety, 
“ but likewise certain very definite grounds for our specific 
dealings with people, whether these be merely of temporary 
ignificance or more lasting. In this way, too, every item 
of domestic or social or business, or other experience, gets 
to be more or less modified by the impressions that we get 
from people’s faces. 

Nor does the use of this method of “‘ reading” the mental 
and allied possibilities of individuals stop with the common 
affairs of daily life. Every educator, clergyman, lawyer, 
detective, physician, and likewise every one else who has 
significantly to do with people in particular ways, knows that 
to a very great extent success depends upon ability to ac- 
curately “read”’ the revelations of people’s faces, almost 
more than upon any other one qualification. As for the 
physician, especially, he all along makes so much use of his 
appreciation of the characteristic “‘facies’” belonging to 
certain diseases, as well as of many more or less crude or 
refined appreciations of the variable physiognomies ob- 
served in health, to help him both in diagnosis and prog- 
nosis, that he is generally convinced that reliance upon 
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what he perhaps but intuitively gleans in this quiet way 
often stands him in better stead when he enters upon his 
course of management of certain cases, than many or 
perhaps all of the items of knowledge otherwise obtained. 
Indeed, accurately thus to use the revelations of the pa- 
tient’s physiognomy is a capability so obviously valuable, 
that it is difficult of comprehension that heretofore little 
or no attempt to extend and systematize this has not been 
considered one of the most legitimate of all undertakings 
conceivable in the psycho-physical. 

When the fields of neurology and of abnormal psy- 
chology are entered, not only do we find ourselves “‘natur- 
ally’? making use of this particular means of gathering in- 
formation, but often we would undoubtedly esteem it a 
valuable accession to our other means of investigation, 
could we probe still deeper with our penetrative glance, be 
much surer of our interpretation, and come to know much 
more ac« urately how to co-ordinate the entire results thus 
to be obtained, with what we in other ways learn of the 

istory, and character, and diseases of the patient in hand. 
In re spect of this, the ability, for instance, to see the dif- 
ference between the facial expression of neurasthenia or 


\ 
1 } 
1 
I 


psvycl isthenia on the one hanc . and ot the early Stages ol 


Parkinson’s Disease, on the other, may be taken as typical 


. ] 
i 


of much that in every direction might be of incalculable 
benefit, if methods of investigation and interpretation 
were only comprehensive and refined enough for the pur- 
| ( 

Now, if so much is of use where as yet nearly all is 


purely automatic and instinctive, what might be the ad- 


litional uses to which properly directed methods ol! uc- 
I 7 





responses at will would 


cessfully inducing physiognomica 
lead, if only we knew how best to do this, and likewise, how 

terpretate whatever might thus be intentionally 
educed. That is, why should it not be a most laudable 
undertaking to attempt, at any rate, to devise methods 
by which what is now held to be valuable in our unconscious 
readings of the human face, may be extended, hopefully, at 


least, until every case can be read, not only “as a book, 


but by far more rightly read, so far as diagnostic, prog- 
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nostic, and curative knowledge is concerned, than has ever 
been possible heretofore? 

It is, then, not to the everyday automatic readings of 

7 physiognomies that I would give the term “‘ Physiognomical 

Reflex,” but to the additional changes in expression, which 

are to be purposely induced, by measures purposely designed, 

in order to bring out the definitely needed revelation of con- 
trasts and variabilities of ideational content and emotional 
tone and volitional power, which will help to characterize and 
differentiate individual cases, one from the other. This, 
the true “physiognomical reflex”’ is such, then, only as 
such purposely induced response is secured, and _ subse- 
quently considered to be, if of the same order as the unin- 


duced automatic facial changes, yet distinctively something 





additional, in that it brings about at the will of the investi- 


gator, and by methods that have been thought out before- 
’ hand and applied as efhiciently as the nature of the case 


Imits, certain revelations which otherwise would have 
remained hidden, or at least not fully discovered. Of course, 
is does not imply that the same methods of investigation 
interpretation are applicable or most useful in all cases. 


Skill in selecting the methods best adapted to secure needed 
ults in the case in hand is here as necessary as elsewhere. 
Only, in all cases the principle of the method will remain es- 

ntially the same; namely, that the investigator, by using his 


] 
; 
i 


ynceived notions as to what will work best, proceeds to 


ice such changes in the physiognomical expression of 
tie nt as will re veal to him whatever he wishes to learn, to 


extent possible. As the knee-jerk is induced by the 


per mechanical blow, so the physiognomical reflex is 


to be induced by the props r psychical impact of the 
nvestigator’s exciting sensory or ideational influence. 
It should be noted, in passing, that in this description of 


he physiognomical reflex something more is intended than 
uuld be included under the simpler term, “ facial reflex. 


The term “facial reflex”? should be defini 


tely restricted to 
-dinar , el a al te be ‘a 

e ordinary re hlexes of the tacial nerve and its co-ordinate 

30 far as these may be elicited; and, like the ordinary neuro- 


muscular responses to mechanical impact elsewhere, those 
1 


; 


the facial nerve thus restricted are already incorporate: 
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in neurological nomenclature. Yet, as all have known, at 
least more definitely from the time of Bell, that all sorts of 
influences including mental and emotional states change 
the facial expression through the motor activity of this 
nerve, so its activities must enter extensively into any con- 
sideration of the physiognomical reflex whatever. But 


evidently this latter must include not only the activity of 


the seventh nerve, but also that of every nerve that has in 


the least to do with the head and its carriage, as well as with 
the face and its successive changes in expression. Conse- 
quently, the physiognomical reflex is thus made to be one 
of the most comprehensive in the whole human system. 

Interest in this reflex began and has grown with me, in 
noting the changes in expression which occurred while I was 
putting questions to my patients. The special ways in 
which the physiognomical response was made to these, not 
only by different patients, but by the same patient on differ- 
ent days, or at different hours of the same day, or under 
varying conditions of distraction, fatigue, well or ill-being, 
moodiness, previous engagement, differing expectations, being 
accompanied or alone, and all the rest, became increasingly of 
interest, and in time this interest began to organize itself 
into queries as to further possibilities, and, likewise, into 
desultory efforts to make something further of it. I began 
to see also much more definitely than before, that even with 
but undeveloped skill one could thus learn quite a little 
that was more or less valuable, and which should not be 
neglected. Hence, in time, almost necessarily there arose 
the further query, Why not try to work this field more 
extensively by devising adaptive measures and as opportunity 
offered by using them much more systematically and to 
the point? 

Legitimate as this seemed, it was not, however, until a 
much later day that anything like the altogether possible 
uses of the physiognomical reflex in confirming, or negating, 
or modifying the results of other methods of investigation, 
has become apparent. This has come about, more re- 
cently, as I have watched the physiognomies of those under 
various associative tests in psychoanalysis. Here I soon be- 
came convinced that often what I saw in people’s faces was 
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qual or more consequence than what I heard by way of 


h 


} 


nse to the test-words, or the length of time in whic 
e responses varied. Indeed, here seemed to be not only 
ificient ground for revival of my former but lagging in- 
st in the physiognomical reflex, but also many a sugges- 
of some of the uses to which it could be put, as soon as | 
ild devise better measures for its eliciting, and especially 
preserving results in permanent records. Before this, the 
ta had all been so evanescent and incommunicable, and 
tempts at record and comparison so imperfect and vague, 
it at least half their real value had been irretrievably lost 
consequence. When also before this | had attempted 
change the attention of patients, by all sorts of expres- 
n startling, mild, jocular, profane, personal, abstract, 
what not and had attempted to note the resulting 
anges in expression in consequence, although I had ap- 
parently been on the right track and on one that | might 
ntinue with increasing profit, yet I could preserve so little 
my gleanings by the way that useful results had proved 
be out of all proportion to those expected and needed, 
and doubt as to real values had strongly inhibited further 
investigation. 

More recently, however, in connection with the prac- 
tice of psychoanalysis, interest in the real importance of the 
uses of the physiognomical reflex has been revived to an 
unexpected degree, and has led me to a testing of the whole 
matter with renewed energy and attention. But here again 
interest would undoubtedly have flagged had not I hit 
upon the invaluable camera for making permanent records 
of disclosures which before had been but fleeting and only 
half usable. With the uses of this adjunct fully realized, 
there seems no whit of doubt that the physiognomical reflex 
skilfully elicited and its results permanently recorded will 
prove to be one of the most useful helps to the neurologist 


and psychiatrist, and especially to the borderland psy- 


chologist, that have yet been devised. At any rate, results 
thus far are sufficiently encouraging to provoke still further 
efforts in developing the method, until at least its practical 
uses shall be proven, or otherwise. 





. ) . " } ) - 
the Physiogne micail Re Lex 


; yet settled upon the best method of procedure 
- of the physiognomical reflex is this: 
Let the patient first tell his story and as it comes 
to his mind spontaneously. 
2. Let him repose comfortably, and then by quiet 
suggestion and questioning lead him to amend his former 
statements as he readily can. Record first and second as 


usual. 


3. Let him arise and sit where his face can be noted, 


and where the light is regulable as nearly to a common 


intensity as possible. 

4. Proceed with the association tests in psychoanalysis 
commonly, watch closely the changes in expression, and 
rd these as well as possible by writing in connection 

each test-word used. 

Select from the list of test-words three to five of 


are . “ 
which were evidently the most disturbing: or any 
words which seemingly will answer the purpose, per- 


better. At intervals of three or four minutes, pro- 
distinctly, but not ostentatiously, one of the select 
after counting five or so, photograph the ex- 
The camera should occupy a permanent position, 
‘without preliminary focusing or other 
rative hould not be retouched. ’ 
hole proceeding at such intervals as 

the clarity and validity of results. 


is is crude as yet in my own hands; but 
‘en worth while, and quite likely others 
may devise methods much better and altogether more 
erviceable. However, the idea of the physv rmmomical 
reflex, its purposeful eliciting, and its practical interpre- 


remain as here stated. As thus de- 

far used, itis evident that the physiog- 

nomical re ‘ one that is elicited, not by mechanical 
impacts, bi y sensational, ideational, or emotional im- 
pacts, i.e.,it is as truly a psycho-motor reflex, as the ordi- 


lon reflexes are physico-motor. But none the less, 


nary ten¢ 
it may well be considered, seemingly, as a true reflex, and 
t 


1 ne that should occupy a very low rank, either. 


Winston Building. 
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to be convinced of this, and facts of this kind have often been 
described.” Janet feels that three cases collected by him are 
ufficiently clear to bear him out in his view, cases “‘in which sug- 
restions by word addressed voluntarily to particular individuals 


n a special mental state determined actual crimes.” 
This problem of the different degrees of psychological ten- 
‘ality is not limited to the question of criminal acts, 


A 


to all suggestions. Because an individual lets his 


at his side, when it is suggested to him that it is 

may by no means conclude that experimental 

suggestions could rapidly produce paralysis upon a great number 

of persons and under all circumstances. As in the case of spurious 

criminal suggestions, “‘the subject knows very well it is only play. 
It is again a low degree of actualization.”’ 

‘““What characterizes the true paralysis is that it persists 

It is its 


se) 


in spite of the need the subject has for his arm. 

ersistence for a long period and under all circumstances which 
roves its reality, but this test of permanence has not been ap- 
lied in the case of suggested paralysis. 

The question of the duration of suggestions also deserves 
areful study. Another point of importance is the degree of 
redence accompanying the actualization of suggestions in the 
different categories of patients. And finally it is important that 
we study the degrees of organic modifications really determined 
by true suggestions. 

Janet finally passes in review the three leading theories of 
suggestion. Of the theory that suggestion is a phenomenon of 
attention, the conception of Braid, of Hack-Tuke, and of Liebault 
lately developed by Munsterberg in his “Psychotherapy,” Janet 
makes short work. Suggestion is more effective precisely under 
conditions of mental abstraction. What is more the suggesti- 
bility of patients is observed to disappear when their power of 
attention is deve loped. 

In discussing the theory which explains suggestion as a phe- 

‘non of docility, Janet gives implicit evidence of a surprising 


lack of familiarity with the principles of genetic psychology de- 
-d by Freud. For it is undeniable that Freud’s psycho- 


tic researches furnish the strongest material in support of 
theory which explains suggestion on the ground of certain 
unconscious social relationships having their root in the experi- 
ences of early childhood. It is characteristic that Janet prefers 
the theory of Richet, according to whom suggestion is a phe- 
nomenon of monoideic automatism, for Richet’s is the descriptive 
theory par excellence, and here, of course, Janet is most at home. 
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It is the incomparable power of descriptic d co-ordination 
which he brings to the intricate problems of a al psychology 
which is Janet’s especial forte. ‘The more iloso al task 
analysis requisite to a dynamic appreciation of individual p 
chology is of course wholly alien to Janet’s ps 

Janet’s paper, like Bernheim’s, is a discussion 
a very little e'ementary analysis would go far to shor futil 


f and ‘ed us on to more profitable concern. Janet prefers 


ise the word suggestion in the more s} ecintc sense defined by 
m. Bernheim likes better to give it the significance of a genera] 
rm synonymous with mental impression. Argument is 


The matter is not question for an umpire Kach of us 


, 
ne two in accord 


og 
ll have to make his private selection between 


nce with his own subjective predilections. The reviewer leans 
Janet’s usage, chiefly because as a pupil of Jung’s it seems 


“he , 
»yaccord with conceptions based 


loanalysis 


On the same ground it is difficult to participate in view 


1 
suggestion is a pathological pl 


lenomenon. gut let us not 
aise the question of what we mean by “pathologic a 
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THe VALUE AND THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PSYCHOANALYTIC 
\IETHOD FOR THE DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF THE NEUROSES. 
Ueber den Wert und die Bedeutung der psychoanalytischen Methode 

Diagnose und Therapie der Neurosen.) Seif. Journ. f. 


u. Neur. Band XVII, S. 401-411. (Ergdnzungsheft.) 


SEIF’s paper condenses admirably the clinical bearing of Freud’s 
ychological conceptions. It is a direct, practical statement 

f the dynamic viewpoint in psychopathology, and is presented 
thout the least trace of subtlety or extravagance. But even so, 
ne looks upon the undertaking with misgivings; for it is a thank- 
s one, this of attempting to win over to Freud’s platform even 

he most enlightened and tolerant of audiences by mere precept 
and example. ‘To those who have spared the time to devote a 
considerable period to a quite earnest and exclusive study of Freud’s 
vchology of the unconscious, the inherent difficulties of Seif’s task 
are patent. Indeed “‘difficulties”’ is but a lame word. Rather is it 
a task that is of its very essence foredoomed to failure. By the con- 
litions of the premises it must be so. “Else,” as Seif says, “‘it 
were, after all, a false theory of Freud’s that resistances against sex- 


uality exist in the healthy as well asin the neurotic.”’ Ofcourse, 
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audience, he cannot expect that his words will 
Were itso, the whole Freudian structure would 
whole matter in question, Seif substantially 
the universal repression of the entire affective 


he dominion of sexuality. Is it any wonder, 


ling under t 
hearers who enjoy no peculiar exemption from this 
ial complex should betray their resistances by 


+ + : } ] 
ut more ado, the thesis here de- 


Here is an argumentum ad hominem with a vengeance! And 


one may imagine with what choler Freud’s opponents listened to 
hi incriminations. But as if this were not enough, 

the unmitigated affront of suggesting to his audi- 

the way of atonement lies in an analysis of themselves! 

distance of safety one’s fancy is stimulated by the dra- 

Fancy the sour raspings with 

But gall and wormwood 


less true that self-analysis is the in- 


initiation into the psychoanalytic mys 
is preliminary ordeal to impaleme 
ll such refractory goats! 

He by no means presumes to tak 
a cabalistic wiseacre and assume a snobbish 
least. On the contrary, he owns quite 
many years in precisely the same case with 
at first equally averse to a system of 
sexualis its solar center. All 
ts, on the other hand, that in- 
ssychoanalytic method has con- 


1e inherent validity of its central 


o admit that future investi- 

» blue pencil through certain 

From all which it is seen 
entirely dispassionate one. Like Jung, 
recognition of the working hypothesis 
and for the acceptance of whatever 


be regarded as shown empirically to 


vchoanalvsis a sane scientific conservatism. 


have taken the precaution to keep on safe 
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THE CLINICAL DIFFERENTIATION OF NEURASTHENIA AND THI 
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r, Band XVII, S. 317-319. 
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Thus far Bernheim and Freud go hand in hand. 

le when they come to the practical business of sorting the 


anifold disease-entities occurring within the nebulous realm of 
‘rvous manifestations.”’ Freud is exceedingly chary of ad 

sions into his group of etymological neurasthenias. Bernheim 

more liberal. Like the vastly greater number of psychopa 
thologists he regards a high percentage of nervous patients as 
eligible to the class of physiogenic disorders commonly sub- 
imed under the term ‘“‘neurasthenia,” and, like them, enrolls 
a large number. 

The explanation of the disparity in the views of the two in- 


vestigators is clear. Freud has discovered and employed a method 


whereby certain morbid conditions of a presumably physiologic 


origin are proven to be psychogenic in character his psy- 
choanalytic method. Having such a method at his disposal 
Freud very naturally is enabled to differentiate a greater number 


of such psychogenic disorders than one not in possession of this 
diagnostic means. Precisely as the bacteriological expert is in a 
position to demonstrate a greater number of diseases of bacterial 
origin than one not adept in the usage of bacteriologic technique. 
One is surprised at Bernheim’s rather premature statement 
that the true neurasthenias, psychasthenias, and psycho-neuras- 
thenias are invariably of an auto-toxic origin. ‘This view is as yet 


wholly unbased. As Forel said in the discussion, “It is pure 
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hypothesis.” ‘“‘Until the microbe or toxine has been discovered 
such assertions are wholly in the air.” 

In Bernheim’s statement that “all so-called hypnotic phe- 
nomena are only suggested psychoneuroses,”’ one detects a distinct 
Freudian ring. One thinks of Ferenczi’s brilliant essay, ‘ Intro- 
jection und Uebertragung,” in which he so masterfully shows 
the subjective agreement between the psychic state induced by 
hypnosis and that obtaining in the unconscious fancies preserved 
in the latent memories of early childhood. 

What especially excites the reviewer’s criticism toward 
Professor Bernheim’s paper, as well as toward the discussion follow- 
ing it, is the glaring illustration here offered of the inveterate 
tendency of the medical mind to paraphrase symptom-complexes 
with Greek names, and then, apparently forgetting that such 
designations are employed merely as symbols of subjective im- 
yressions, to reverse its course completely and spend hours in 
“meaning.” As if such conceptual con- 


r 
futilely arguing their ‘ 
notations could ever mean anything but what, in the privacy of 
the speaker’s own consciousness, he intends they should mean by 
reason of Ais interpretation of the data symbolized by them! 

But to take up the cudgels against this ancient fallacy is to 
overstep the bounds of the reviewer. 

TRIGANT BuRROW 


AN EXPERIMENTAL CONTRIBUTION TO THE PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
OF DISTURBANCES IN THE INTERNAL ATTENTION-POWER. (£xpert- 
menteller Beitrag zur Psychopathologie der Merkfahigkeitsstorungen.) 
Joseph Julius Prager, Jour. f. Psychol. u Neurol., Bd. xviii, 
Ht. 1 u. 2, Feb., 1911, S. 1-22. 


Arter a brief sketch of some of the work previously done in 
this direction (namely by Schneider, 1901, Krauss, Finzi, Brod- 
mann, Boldt, Gregor, Goldstein, 1906), Prager sets forth the 


method used by Pappenheim for the diagnosis of this peculiar 


form of derangement in the intellectual processes. By the psy- 


choanalytic method Jung has shown defects in the accuracy of 
the reproduction of associations, and Pappenheim devised the 
plan of having the patients immediately repeat the association, the 
proportion of changes apparently indicating the degree of “‘ioosen- 
ing’’ in the basal associative processes of the brain. ‘This per- 
centage varied between fifteen and eighty-five, the maximum re- 
lating to elderly persons ill with functional or organic brain disease. 

Prager’s research, extending Pappenheim’s work, was made 
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upon five patients — three women and two men — whose ages were 
respectively sixty-four, fifty-six, seventy-four, fifty-four, and 
seventy-six years. Each subject in the association-reaction ex- 
periments gave from one hundred to one hundred and fifty double 
reactions, Jung’s scheme of test-words being employed. 
The work set out to answer two questions particularly: 1, 
Is there in psychoses characterized by disturbances in the internal 
attention (Merkfahigkeit) a defect in the association-process? 
nd 2, Can we demonstrate by association-experiments (in par- 
ticular by Pappenheim’s presented method of immediate repeti- 
n) phenomena characteristic of these disturbances? The five 
itients seem to provide material for answers to these questions. 
For example, their respective mean reaction-times for association 
were long: 4.9, 3.2, 4.0, 10.9, and 5.0 seconds. The percentages of 
fferent associations in immediate repetition were respectively 
86; 33; 70, 62, 60, 42 (four series of experiments); not stated; and 
8. The other individual differences in these five patients, in re- 
ion to their association records especially, make interesting 
ading but are too long to be reported here. 
In general, it appears that in the two tests (the first association 
nd immediately its repetition) reactions of like meaning nearly 
vays occurred in shorter time than those that were of different 
ense. ‘This is shown in the following table derived from the five 


patients: 


Second short reaction Simhilar reactions 
Similar Second short — —— 
reaction reaction In like in unlike Shorter time | Average time | Longer time 
Teactions reaction 
1K i4 18 12 6 l l 
iB 50 28 23 5 10 17 
H] * = > > 
at 34 17 14 3 13 6 l 
33 17 14 3 9 5 | 6 
H. | 26 12 1] 10 5 | 


In reply to the two questions proposed for answer by the 
experimental work, Prager concludes: “With every disturbance 
the noticing-faculties (Merkst6rung) there is necessarily con- 
cted a derangement of the association-process, both being 
apparently symptoms of disintegration underlying association. 
\ssociation-experiments, according to Pappenheim’s method of 
‘ecognize both of these 


immediate repetition, allow us to plainly re 
ff 


nditions by the large proportion of different associations ob- 
tained as well as by the relatively shorter reaction-times in the 
similar associations.’’ 

Besides these two main results there are several things o 
minor psychologic and physiologic interest in this report of 
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rHE PSYCHOPATHOLOGY OF EVERYDAY LIFE. Ernest Jones. 
{merican Journa fF Psych . October, 1911. Vol. XXII. 
r. 417 
I} paper contains a detailed exposition of the topics dealt 
with by Freud in the book of the same title. lhe principal thesis 
of this is that certain inadequacies of our mental functioning, and 
certain apparently. purposeless performances, can be shown by 
means of psycho-analysis to have been determined by motives of 
which we were not at the time aware. ‘The occurrences in question 
have the following characteristics in common: They belong to 
what may be called normal behaviour. They are only temporary 
disturbances of a function which at another moment would be 
correctly performed. ‘Their incorrectness is at once recognized 
as soon as attention is drawn to them. 
The defects in question may be divided into motor and sen- 
sory (in the neuro-biological sense of the terms). ‘Those of the 
former class that enter into consideration are two: (1) The 


] 


erroneous carrying out of an intended purpose. ‘This includes 
the pen, and the er- 


such things as slips of the tongue, slips of 
roneous carrying out of more complicated actions. (2) The 
carrying out of an unintended purpose, actions that are done auto- 
matically and are hardly noticed by the person. ‘The defects 
of the second class are also two: (1) Simple failure of perception. 
This includes numerous acts of forgetting matters or names that 
one knows quite well, omitting to do something one intended to, 
etc., and also more directly sense symptoms, such as overlooking 
something or somebody that at another moment one would cer- 
tainly notice. (2) Erroneous perception. Instances of this are 
false recollection, i.e.,errors in memory, and false visual percep- 
tion, i.e., mistakes in seeing. In each class the distinction between 
the two kinds of defect is not sharp; in the latter one, for instance, 


a failure to remember is always accompanied by an over-prominent 
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of affective influences in forming decisions and judgments. The 
paper is accompanied throughout by a number of illustrative 
examples. 

AutTuor’s ABSTRACT. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DREAMS AND PSYCHONEUROTK 
SYMPTOMS. Ernest Jones. American Journal of Insanity. 
July, 1911. Vol. LXVIIL. P. 57. 

The clinical and psychological relations between dreams and 
psychoneurotic symptoms are much closer than is generally sus- 
pected. ‘They are here classified into the following four groups: 

General Characteristics. Both dreams and neurotic symptoms 
frequently present the appearance of bizarreness and incompre- 
hensibility, which, however, is due to the fact that they are the 
disguised and distorted products of underly ing thoughts that have 
a perfectly logical meaning. Both have a remarkable tendency 
to become either forgotten or else falsified in the later memory. 
They are intimately connected with the subject of superstition. 

Clinical Relations. Neurotic symptoms may actually date 
from a given dream, though in this case they both have a common 
cause in some buried thoughts. Certain symptoms even in their 
external appearance strikingly resemble dreams, and in fact are 
known as dream-states. Neurotic symptoms, such as fears, may 


occur in dreams, and then the analysis of the latter affords an 


easy access to the meaning of, the former. 

Psychological Structure. Both dreams and neurotic symptoms 
are compromise-formations, and result from the conflict produced 
by the interaction of two opposing sets of forces. The individual 
mechanisms by means of which the structure is built up are 


identical in the two cases; such are the condensation, displace- 


ment, neologism-formation, reversal, and so on. 

Latent Content. ‘The material obtained by superficial study 
of the sources of dreams and neurotic symptoms appears to be 
quite heterogeneous, and the conclusion may hastily be reached 
that the latent content, or underlying thoughts, has no charac- 
teristic features. On the contrary, the true latent content, which 
lies deeper than this material, is found to be specific and homo- 
geneous, and to present the following constant features in both 
cases 1) The latent content is always unconscious, that is, it 
consists of mental processes of which the subject cannot become 
aware by direct introspection, but only by means of certain in- 
direct modes of approach. (2) These mental processes are never 


indifferent to the subject, but are highly significant, and have 
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n this field Sommer himself has been a pioneer. He calls 
ittention to the various fallacies that have to be avoided in such 
work, and the methods whereby it can be pursued. 
8S. Criticism of the Mystical Direction in Psychol 

Sommer urges that science should no longer ignore, but should 
critically examine such matters as clairvoyance, thought-reading, 

lepathy, and other spiritistic beliefs. He indicates some of the 
fallacies to be avoided, and welcomes the work done in recent years 
on the subject of superstition, magic, evil eye, thought-transfer- 


' > , 


ence. Stic. 
9 {nimal-Psychology Methods. 


short indication is given of the work carried out on this sub- 
KRNEST JONES. 


\ CONTRIBUTION TO THE CASUISTICS OF “PSEUDOLOGIA PHAN- 


TASTICA.” Ein Beitrag cur Kasuistik der “ Pseudologia phantas- 
tica.”’ Erich Wendt. Allg. Zeitschr. f. Psychiatrie. 1911. 


- 


Band LXVIII. Viertes Heft. S. 482. 


Delbruck introduced the term Pseudologia phantastica to 


‘note a tendency to pathological lying, where the mixture of 
direct lying and error is so close that the patient is no longer able 
to distinguish reality from the creations of his fancy. The con- 
lition may be found in various disorders, such as imbecility, 


aranoia, and so on, but the purest and most classical types of it 


are usually met with in hysteria. 

The fundamental cause of the tendency is not so much the 
impulse to relate such and such a thing, or to strive towards it, 
as the irre tible desire to be, to live, to think, to feel, like some 
other being who is the ideal of the patient’s phantasy, in other words, 
se before himself and the world as some one different from his 
real self. Ziehen explains the symptom as a heightened activity 
he phantasy produced under the influence of personal vanity, 


but Wendt remarks that, since this vanity is after all nothing 


ppear as highly favored in some respect or other, 
ince it 1s the emphasizing of this wish factor that ends ina 
complete auto-suggestion, one gets deeper into the essence of the 


conception in accepting Stemmermann’s and Vogt’s idea of a 


Wish-psychosis. In this way under the term pseudologia phan- 
tastica is to be conceived not merely the naked picture of path- 
ological lying, but the subjugation of the consciousness of reality 


by the morbid Wish of the phantasy. The true memory of real 


experiences appears in the phantasy, but only as an island, as in 
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discusses the practi il relations of the condition to criminality 

to medico-legal questions. 

\ case is then narrated at length [he patient was a student 
iw, aged twenty-two. ‘The morbid condition, although resting 
( n titutional vl yunds, appeared periodically on thi ec ox 

ns the first of which was at the time of puberty On the last 

ese the cond 1¢ n was much exaggerated. tne pat ent p ed 

count, conducted himself accordingly and ultimately came into 

flict with the law over money matters. He imagined himself 
( ing all sorts of enviable attribute . and quit confounde 
and fiction. Wendt discusses the clinical diagn . e 

al between paranoia, mania, and hysteria, and consider 
ise to be more nearly allied to the last named. He finally 
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ve contrast and 1s a special state of attention produced by new 
timull or circumstances. If this affective activity or interest be 
} + . ] ‘ ] 1 . ° 
reduced to a minimum, attention becomes blunted. When it 1S 
reduced to zero, sleep results. because we sleep in the exact meas- 
ire that we are disinterested. He does not agree with Ribot’s 
shenary that motor Nom re the pri . tor 1? 1] tery 
leory that motor phenomena are the prime factors 1n all atten- 


tive processes, but thinks that attention is pre-em nently of cen- 





‘ntrated or narrowed on one object 
und thus produces a state of distraction or mental dissociation. 
Light attention passes quickly from one object to another. Thus 
attention safeguards the unity of consciousness, although it is not 


a necessary condition of consciousness. 


PSYCHASTHENIA AND INEBRIETY. Tom / i ims. 
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REVIEWS 


THE WORLD OF DREAMS. By Havelock Ellis. Boston, 1911. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., pp. 288. 


In this popular study of the nature and genesis of dreams, 
Havelock Ellis approaches the dream problem by the intro- 
spective method, although, as must be evident in a book intended 
for popular reading, he does not enter into the details of psycho- 
analysis. ‘The dream mechanisms discussed are chiefly those 
of normal dreaming. According to the author a large majority 
of dreams originates in tactile, auditory and even visual periph- 
eral stimuli. This furnishes the main theme of the book. Con- 
cerning the actual mechanism of the dream, however, that is, 
the dream work and the transformation of these peripheral stimuli 


into dreams, he leaves us in the dark. It seems strange that he 
does not devote more space concerning pathological dreams and 


their value as a most convenient method for exploring the un- 


conscious, as such details would interest the popular mind and 


could be given without entering into the finer technique of psycho- 


analy Sis. Although he vives a most interesting account ofl the 
psychology of dreaming, yet we cannot agree with his contention 
for the peripheral origin of all dreams, as the result of all psycho- 
analysis strongly militates against a theory of this sort. He rightly 
discards any supernatural element in dreams, such as prophecy or 
premonitions of the future. In turn, he discusses motion, avia- 


tion, symbolism, and memory in dreams, and he insists on the 


evolution of myths and folk lore as arising out of the dreams of 
primitive man, a point which has recently been elaborated by the 
followers of Freud. As must be expected in a popular book, one 
misses any profound psychological analyses of dreams. He points 
out, and here we agree with him, that the introspective method of 
dream study is far more valuable than the experimental or sta- 
tistical method. The portion of the book devoted to Freud gives 
an interesting but rather condensed account of his work on dreams, 
and we note with interest that he disagrees with Freud in not 


} 


ng all dreams as an imaginary wish fulfillment, a ten- 


interpret 
dency which must force itself upon any one who has had any prac- 
tical experience with the psychoanalysis of dreams. ‘The wish is 
not the fundamental and positive element in dreams, because the 
unconscious may have other functions beside wishing, such as 
fear, mental conflicts and even non-fulfillments of wishes. 

He divides dreams into the peripheral or presentative group, 


excited by a stimulus from without and a central or representative 
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group, having its elements in conscious or unconscious memories. 

However, he almost completely rejects the latter type and be- 

- lieves that all dreams have received their initial stimulus from 

yme external or peripheral source or some internal organic stimu- 

lus. We cannot fully agree with this viewpoint, although admit 

ing at the same time that some dreams may havea purely periph- 

eral origin. This, however, at once plunges us into the im- 

mense difficulty of interpreting how an elementary external 

timulus can be transformed into an elaborate or complex dream, 

particularly since, in sleep, there is an almost complete absence of 
external stimuli. 

The dreams of flying (aviation dreams), he interprets as due 

the diminished state of tactile pressure in sleep, and not, as 


id claims, for instance, in his analysis of Leonardo da Vinci, 


a concealed sexual wish. Sometime the same symptom is 





und in hysteria, that is a sensation of abnormal lightness of the 
body due to the tactile anaesthesia. This is evidently the ex 
lanation of the hysterical ecstasy, which played so great a part 
the sensations of levitation in the religious manifestations of the 
medieval saints. On the whole, the book is clearly and inter- 
estingly written, is full of interesting material, and furnishes an 
excellent introduction for the lay reader to the scientific study of 
lreams and their mental mechanism. 
I. H. Cortart. 
SCIENTIFIC MENTAL HEALING. By H. Addington Bruce, 
|\M.4.] Boston. Little, Brown and Company, 1911. Pp. ix, 258. 


Tuts readable book is made upof eight chapters, four on the 
history and methods of psychotherapy, one on dissociated per- 
ity, one on some of the recent practical applications of psy- 
chology, one on psychical research, and the eighth chapter is 

ne of the very numerous appreciations of the great William 


1 


ames. Just about half of the volume, then, deals with mental 
healing, and to very many people it will serve as a relish for more, 
for it is written in a clear and simple style with variety of fact 

illustration and the subject already is a reasonably large one. 

The first chapter, “The Evolution of Mental Healing,” 
points out the probable usefulness of hypnosis among the early 
Egyptian, Indian, and Chinese priesthood; deals briefly with 
Mesmer, Braid, Liébeault, and others, and very properly proceed 
to give to Quimby the credit due him for his influence on the mental 
healing culture of our own day. The two chapters following, 


“Principles and Methods” and “ Masters of the Mind” by name, 
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‘Both the scientific psychotherap t and the faith healer make use 
of suggestion to attaintheir ends. Both get results, for the reason 
that suggestion even when utilized by an untrained practitioner 
frequently powerful enough to bring about seemingly miraculous 
restorations to health. But whereas the non-scientific psycho- 
therapist, with few exceptions, applies suggestion indiscriminately 
to all manner of diseases, the scientific psychotherapist recognizes 
that it is by no means a cure-all, and that even in cases where it is 
beneficial a thorough, accurate diagnosis is often indispensable to 
a perfect cure ¥s 
lhe fourth chapter deals with “Hypnotism [as] a Therapeutic 
Resource,” and the fifth with “Secondary Selves,” in an interesting 
but generally familiar way. 
\p 


ey ery ~« 


lied psychology, next briefly discussed (‘‘ Psychology and 


lay Life’’), (but to a wholly inadequate extent, save for a 
magazine article, which in fact it is), “surely does not need a 
prophet to foresee that it has a wonderful future before it.” 

The next chapter (“Half a Century of Psychical Research’”’) 
is certainly one of the best summaries of the present status of this 
great question that can be found. It brings to a focus, for ex- 
ample, the opposition between the telepathists and the true 
itualists in a clear way that cannot fail to satisfy and enlighten 
arge number of readers. 

The final essay (“William James— An Appreciation’’) is 
one more of the many earnest published documents evidencing 
the great and inspiring human heart of the lamented philosophical 


psychologist, who died last August. ‘“‘He is gone — gone to that 
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RoseENTHAL. Karin Michaelis: Das “gefahrliche Alter” in 
Lichte der Psychoanalyse. §S.277. Michaelis’s book, translated 
nto Engli h under the title “The Dangerou Age,” ha aroused 
a widespread interest. Rosenthal gives here a study of it in the 
light of psycho-analysis. By means of careful comparison of the 
book with others by the same authoress, she dissects the opinions 
in it and traces many of them to personal complexes of the write 
rs 


rear es 
as revealed in the general trends of her work. ‘Those who are 


interested in the book are recommended to read this detailed study. 


STEFAN VON Mapay. Der Begriff des Triebes. § 295. 
General considerations on the nature of instinct, biologically, 
regarded, with its relation to will and other mental processes. 

Von LuzensBerGer. Psychoanalyse in einem Falle yn 
Errotungsangst als Beitrag zur Psychologie des Schamgeftihls. S. 304. 
\ short analysis of a case of blushing-phobia. The writer makes 
ome general remarks on the subject of the development of modesty 
and shame, and calls special attention to the importance of ex- 
cremental acts in this connection. 


JULIUSBURGER. Ueber einen Fall von akuter autopsychischer 





tseinsstorung, ein Beitrag zur Lehre von Kriminalitat und 
Psychose. S.308. <A study of an interesting case of what might 
be described as double personality, where the patient suddenly 


appeared and behaved in a way foreign to his usual character. 


[t has many points in common with a similar case described by the 
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symbolism. The article, which should be read in the original, 
contains also a comparison of the processes known as exterioriza- 
tion and introjection. 

Ferenczi. Ueber obszone Worte. S.390. This is an article 


of exceptional importance. It is concerned with the psychical 


significance not of obscene ideas, but of obscene words, a subject 
hitherto neglected out of obvious reasons. In actual analysis, 
however, the importance of it forces itself on the observer. Certain 
taboo words are so integral a part of various complexes that the 
accompanying resistances cannot be overcome without dealing 
with the words themselves. Ferenczi propounds a_ plausible 
hypothesis to explain the peculiar characteristics attaching to 


* 


such words; according to this there is a disturbance of a special 
sort in the development of speech, owing to which these words 
retain certain infantile attributes in the same way that Freud has 
shown visual memories do. 

Apter. Syhiplidophobia. S.400. This paper is intended 
as a contribution to the significance of phobias and of hypochondria 
in the dynamics of the neuroses; stress is laid on what the author 
terms the Sicherungstendenz of neurotics. 

Freup. Ein Beitrag zum Vergessen von Eigennamen. S. 407. 
An analysis of some instances of the forgetting of proper names. 

Rank. Zum Thema der Zahnreiztraume. S.408. An analy- 
sis of a “‘toothache”’ dream, confirming Freud’s view that such 
dreams relate to masturbation. 

Epstein. Zur Differentialdiagnose organischer und psy- 
chogener Erkrankung; zugleich ein Beitrag zur Symbolik von Rechts 
und Links. S.411. Ananalysis illustrating the diagnosis between 
hysteria and organic disease, and the symbolic significance of the 
ideas of right and left. 

Sacus. Zur Darstellungs-Technik des Traumes. S.413. A 
dream-analysis illustrating the employment of somatic stimuli 
in the formation of the dream, and the function of the latter in 
preventing the stimuli from disturbing sleep. 

STEKEL. Eine merkwiurdige Symptomhandlung. S.414. An- 


alysis of a particular symptomatic action. 


Hert 10-11 


Rikuin. Ueber einige Probleme der Sagendeutung. S. 433. 
This paper contains an interesting discussion of certain problems 
in connection with the interpretation of myths. The material 
considered is chiefly taken from Laistner’s well-known work, and 


thus concerns myths built on the analogy with nightmare experi- 
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Riklin discusses such matters as the  transformation- 
yacity of demons, the methods of guarding against them, the 
beliefs in the evil eye, various types of symbolisms, and so on. 
SiLBERER. V/orlaufer Freud’scher Gedanken. S. 441. Sil- 
berer points out a number of instances in which older authors had 
lready given utterance to ideas that we couple with the name of 
Freud. He cites in particular Schelling, Bulwer Lytton, Kerner, 
ana \ agner. 
Orro Rank. Das Verlieren als Symptomhandlung. S. 450 


Rank gives here a long and detailed analysis of an instance of 


‘a lental”’ losing of a valuable object, and shows, especially 


eee 
neans of dream analysis, the complicated series of mental pro 


: , . . , P 
that lav behind the act: hi interpretati ns received triking 





ternal confirmations 
FerRENCZI. Anatole France als Analytiker. S.461. Feren 
lates a number of remarkable passages trom Anatole 
France that show a keen insight into manv of the mechanisms 
lemonstrated by) p yvcho-analysis. 


PFISTER Hysterie und Mystik bei Margaretha Ebna. S.468 


Pfister, a Zuri h cle rgyman, } resent here a long p vcho analy Lic 
if the mentality of a celebrated mystic. It is a detailed 


iwution to tne ciose relation between exuality ana 


¥ 
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4 FrRi1EDMANN. Eduard Morike. S.486 \ discussion of some 


‘t Morike having a direct bearing on 





i ertain problems of psycho-analy; 
<a STEKEL. Zur Psychologie des Exhibitionismes. S. 494. Thi 
3 mportant contribution to the psychogenesis of exhibitionism, 
mmonest of all exual perversions, and one that play a 
the majority ol cast oft neurosi Stekel relat it if 
5 rt liar to an uncon ciou narcl ism. 


KRNEST Jones. Ein Beispi n literarischer Verwertus 


f j / rspre hens >. 196 \ qué tation ol ev< ral pa aye trom 


: , 
t I;goist that reveal a complete appreciation of the 
; ' 
ce ol I ot the tongue 





gy fa name-forgettins 
Rerk. Zur Rettun; mbolil S. 499. Discu n ofa dream 
ted by Flaubert, which shows a “‘saving phantasy” of the type 





ex] ned by Freud. 


Ve 





»mN HarRTUNGEN. D Psychoana n der modernen 
S. 499. Some passage from Heinrich Mann dealing 











November. 1910 
KARL ABRAHAM Eint Bemerkungen uber den Mutterkultus 
ader Indi 1dua und i] A rps" } 


S. 549. Some short notes on phantasies relating to the mother’s 

} . ’ 1 ] 
bod ft especial interest 1s Abraham s account oO! a cuit devel 
oped by a local religious sect in Russia that rikingly connrms 


a given symbolism the interpretation of which had previously been 


made trom dream-analys¢ 
DATTNER. Ei historische Fehlleistung S. 550. Dattner 
ac ribe it length the occurrence of a very remarkable exam] le 


of an “‘accidental”’ forgetting to insert an all-important word in the 
w separating the financial relations of Austria from those of 
Hungary ‘The matter is not yet settled, but the omission of the 
word will cost Austria between eleven and fifty-two million crown 
The tendency that unconsciously determined the error was the 
desire of Hungary, incorporated in her representatives, to profit 
(pense | Austria. 
Drosnes. Eine psychoanalytische Organisation zur Ver- 
hutung n Selbstmorden. S.553. Drosnes discusses the rather 
utopian possibility of establishing an organization for the pre- 
vention of suicide, by means of which despairing individuals could 
be referred for psycho-analytic treatment. It is now known that 
the motives of suicide are only in part conscious; no one commits 
1icide unless the conscious motives (poverty, disappointment in 


+, etc.) are reinforced by deeper unconscious 
icts which the person cannot solve. Every one with experi- 


ence of the treatment knows how suicide can in this wav be pre- 


vented, and there is reason to believe that the conclusion could be 
generalized. But the gulf between ability to help and oppor- 


tunity to help is not to be bridged in our present society. 


t 
‘ pr . . > » » . . y .2 | 4 } oe 
lf ERENCZI Reizung der analen erogenen Zone als aus nd 


. -“—~ . ] 
Ursacl ader Para» 1d. Do. Jf Such an occurrence must sound 
most unlikely to those who are unaware of the essential causes of 


paranoia. Freud has shown that paranoia is a perverted expres- 


yn of homosexuality, a condition which is perhaps constantly 


accompanied by over-sensitiveness of the anal erogenous zone. 
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of the occurrence in dreams of climbing steps or ladders as a symbol 
for coitus, and Robitsek brings here evidence from archaeology 
showing that this symbolism was well understood by the ancients. 
RosENSTEIN. Bezichungen von Traum und Witz. S. 587. 
An instance of the close resemblance between dreams and wit (see 
Brill, JouRNAL or ABNORMAL Psycuo.ocy, October, 1911). 
Sacus. Ein Fall intensiver Traumentstellung. S.588. An- 
alysis of a dream neologism formed in a complicated way. 
SaDGER. Beitrage zur Sexualfrage. S.589. Some experi- 


ences of the development of sexual ideas in children. 


Wn. Strexer. Einige Bemerkungen zur Rettungsphantasie 
und die Analyse eines Rettungstraumes. §S. 591. Stekel gives here 


an analysis of a dream containing a “saving-phantasy,” and calls 
attention to the fact that it signifies not only an incestuous desire 
in regard to the parent but also a death-wish. 

Wacner. Ein kleiner Beitrag zur “ Psychopathologie des 
Alltagslebens.”” §S. 594. Analysis of a mistake in reading the 
wrong word, with the determining motives. 

ERNEST JONES. 


JAHRBUCH FUR PSYCHOANALYTISCHE UND PSYCHOPATHOLO- 
GISCHE ForscHUNGEN. Band II. Halfte II. 

S. 389. Freud. BEITRAGE ZUR PSYCHOLOGIE DES LIEBES- 
LEBENS. 1. UEBER EINEN BESONDEREN TYPUS DER OBjEKT- 


WAHL BEIM MANNE. \s is generally recognized, choice in love 
is never quite free; for every one there are certain features in the 
opposite sex that particularly attract him, and in the absence 
of which he does not fall in love. With some people these “ condi- 
tions”? of love are much more specific and sharply defined than 
with others Freud here describes a special type whose love 
affairs show the following characteristics: 

l. arly in life a triking separation is effected between two 
extrem<¢ that they are only attracted by either, on the one 
hand, an exceedingly pure, idealistic type of woman, about whom, 
they do not venture to have sexual thoughts, or, on the other hand, 
by the commonest kind of Women, particularly prostitutes. 

2 hey cleave to their mistress with the greatest fidelity, 

cannot bring themselves to part from her. Once having 
done so definitely, however, they show a tendency to develop a 

eri f love affairs, in each of which their attitude is exactly that 
t mer ne 


erested only in women who are not tree, but 
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who already belong to another man (engagement or marriage 


and who (4) have a bad reputation in sex matters. 


} 


5. They have the craving to win such a woman’s love, in 
yrder to rescue or save her. 

These seem very disparate characteristics for one man to have 
but Freud shows that they are not disconnected, as they at first 
sight appear, but that they have a common origin, and are merely 
different manifestations of the same underlying tendency. He 


} 


ives a very interesting study on the meaning and development of 


each of these characteristics. 

S. 398. Rosenstein. ptt THEORIEN DER ORGANMINDER 
WERTIGKEIT UND DER BISEXUALITAT IN IHREN BEZIEHUNGEN ZUR 
NEUROSENLEHRE. Several years ago Adler published a book, the 

ain thesis of which was that certain maladies, including the neu 
2s. originate in defective development ol particular organ 
eye, heart, bladder, etc.), which from general sensitiveness, and 
n other ways, obtained an excessive psychical importance. At the 
ame time Fliess in another book traced the same group of maladi 
an incomplete differentiation of the two opposite componen 
lisposition. Rosenstein here points 


it how the two view S supplement each othe va and make po ib 


the normal bisexual prec 
leeper insight into the origin of the neuroses 
S. 409. Sadger. UEBER URETHRALEROTIK. ‘This is a highly 
mportant contribution to the subject, first opened by Freud, of 
vidual erogenous zones. Sadger describes how the act of 
turition may become closely associated with sexuality, and 
es at length the results of this in childhood phantasies, in later 


ecinc Character-reactions, and in in 






S. 465. Otto Rank. EIN TRAUM, DER ICH SELBST DEUTET. 
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om Fae O1 Rank. BERICHT UBER DIE ZWEITE PSYCHO 
\LYTISCHE VEREINIGUNG IN NURNBERG, MARZ. 1910. \n 
read at the second international congress for 
S. 743. Jur ZUR KRITIK UBER PSYCHOANALYSE. A polem- 

al article on various criticisms of psychoanalysis. 


ERNEST JONES 


[AHRBUCH FUR PSYCHOANALYTISCHE UND PSYCHOPATHOLO- 
GISCHE FORSCHUNGEN. BandIIl. Erste Halfte 1911. 


‘ . } > "Ty > j —_ . Das aes 4 , 
Freup. Formulierungen Uber die zwei Prinzipien des - 
j } ) G het ns 9 | 
Tl hort paner i » of Brendes characteristic c kee 
short paper is one of Freud’s characteristic cameo-like 


productions in which is presented in a highly condensed form the 


results of years of thought and study. It is one of his most 


valuable contributions to pure psychology, but it is exceptionally 
ird to render the gist of it in an abstract, not only because it 
written in almost abstract form, it is only seven pages 

ng, but also because it is based on the most difficult part 
of his psychology, as expounded in the last chapter of the Traum- 


deutung. Freud here formulates mental activities in terms of two 
main principles, the pleasure principle and the reality principle. In 
the neuroses the preponderance oi the former, the withdrawal 

to a life of phantasy away from too painful reality, has been 
noted by a number of observers (compare Janet’s work on the 
failure of the fonction du réel). Fteud regards the pleasure prin- 


primary and fundamental one, characteristic of the 


ri ple ] the I l 
mental life of the child and of primitive man. It is gradually 
replaced by the reality principle, on account of the greater prac- 
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return is to a life of phantasy concerning narcissism and homo- 
sexuality. Freud agrees with Kraepelin that most cases labelled 
paranoia belong to the dementia praecox group, but to him it is 
largely a matter of the degree to which the higher inhibitions fall 
away. We thus have a psychological explanation of the clinical 
observation that most cases of paranoia later on in their course 
become typical cases of dementia praecox. ‘The first falling away 
of inhibitions uncover the homosexual tendencies, the next the 
narcissistic, and finally when the earliest inhibitions are abro- 
gated there is a return to the primitive condition of auto-erotism. 
This schematic and lineal presentation is here simplified for ab- 
stracting purposes; it does not take sufficient account of the morbid 
fixations at various stages. 

Freud regards the chief delusions of paranoia as different 
kinds of contradiction of a single sentence “I love him,” which 
may for convenience’ sake be taken to represent the homosexual 
wish of a male patient. (a) The delusions of jealousy, so fre 
quent in, for instance, alcoholic paranoia, contradicts the subject 
of the sentence. ‘The wish is pre jected on to the wife, so that the 
transformation runs, “It is not I who love him, it is she who loves 
him,”’ with the result that he suspects his wife in regard to various 
men (originally the ones he loved himself. (b) The delusions of 
persecution contradict the verb of the sentence. As is elsewhere 
so common, the love is transformed into hate, producing the 
result, “I hate him.” The paranoia mechanism projects this 
on to the exterior, so that it runs “He hates me,” which then gives 
him the right to hate in return. Observation shows that the per- 
son who is supposed to hate the patient is some one who has 
previously been loved by him, or else a simple replacement of such 
a person. (c) The erotic delusions contradict the object of the 
sentence. ‘The love is transposed from its homosexual object to a 
heterosexual one, but is not experienced directly as an inner feeling 
of love as it is in the normal. It is projected on to the object in 
oves him, 


question and returns to the patient asa delusion that she 


the common form of the paranoiac delusion that various women 
are in love with the patient. (d) The grandiose delusions con- 
tradict the whole sentence, which thus reads, “*] don’t love any 
ne at all,” which, as the love must find some outlet, is equivalent 
+} 


to the sentence, “I love only myself.” Thus arise he over- 


estimation of the patient’s personal charms, powers, and attri- 
butes, a symptom which to some extent is always present, and 


which indicates a return to the infantile stage of narcissism re- 


ferred to above. 
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lf reud adds some important general consideration on tne 
ficance of delusion-formatior He regards this not as a sign 


ease, but as a recovery proce , an attempt to reconstruct 


he disturbed conception of reality. He views paranoia as the 
lt of a breaking down of the sublimation of homosexuality, 
h a consequent regression to the fixation stage of narcissism 
N abstract, however, can do ju tice to the clear and detailed 


ition of these and similar problem 
BERTSCHINGER. /IJ/ilustrierte Halluzinationen. S. 69 
Be rtschinge! pubhi hes here a eri Ol Gdrawings made Dy an 


int patient, and correlates them with the result Or a long 





alytic study. It was doubtful whether the case was one of 


g eptionally severe hy teria, or of dementia | 1eCcoXx Ihe iw 

® hoy triki -cemblance 1 } ] e} | , Nntior 

‘ 1IOW a Striking resemDiance to the Classical conce] ) ol 

Jd | | ] 'T"} ; | 

: thical beings, half men, half animal, et« Ihe study is one of 
isual interest, and is very lucidly presented 
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FerENCZI. Ueber die Rolle der Homosexualitat in der Pati 
der Paranoia. S. 101. 
l'erenczi expounds from rather different points of view Freud’ 


ry of paranoia referred to above, in the development of which 
, :. : . : 
himself played a considerable part. He details the analysi 
ir nersonally tudied cases in upport ol thi theory, and add 


al important considerations of his own. 
UNG Wandlungen und Symbole der Libid S. 120 


D / hh i¢ rische k ntratselu Ak der reiigiosen Gloss la lé ind der 
matischen Kr plographie. »d. 27. Consideration of these two 
le will be po tponed until their conclusion have a} peared 
i ucceeding volume o! the Jahrbuch 


) } I ) 
BINSWANGER. Analyse einer hysterischen Phobi S. 228 
Binswanger, to whom we owe the m« 


ia that ha yet been publi hed (in Band I of the Jahrbuc h 





ves an analysis, eighty-one pages long, of a typical fixed 
terical phobia. It is impossible to describe this in abstract, 
he irticle. which l a very CO! ly tud) hould bye rea 
e orig nal b all those interest¢ ! he gene ot I 


JunG. Morton Prince, M.D. The Mechanism and Inter 
tation of Dreams. S. 309. 


hi a detailed discussion of the article published by D1 





’rince in the JouRNAL or ABNORMAL PsycHuoLoay, Vol. V, No. 4 
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it contributes little of po 
he matter and a neat definition 
debated at length was that of dreams. 
1 this and subdivided the subject for dis- 
b) definition, (c) development, (d) details 
between dreams and waking life, 
apparently no one else had any experi- 
r forward the debate resolved itself into a duel between 


the psycho-analysts present, which degenerated into 
artee, 

in a paper on the determination of neurotic symptoms 

subconscious, proposed an amalgamation of the hypnotic 


[ 
ho-analytic methods of treatment. He was supported 
but no one else was willing to listen to any compromise. 
upers may be mentioned one by Dupre on hysteria 
one by Kohnstamm on a _ psycho-biological 
nsciousness, and one by Delius on the hypnotic treat- 
lervous asthma. 
The meeting of 1912 will take place in September, at Zurich. 
theim was elected president, Von Hattenburg, secretary, and 
1, Ernest Jones, Semon, Seif, and Vogt members of the council. 
two impressions the present writer received from attending 
ongress were the lack of novelty in any work done outside 
psycho-analytic school, and the difficulty of finding a common 
und where matters can be discussed by different schools. 
ERNEST JONES. 
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